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THIS MONTH 

No, Ken Frye’s COVER drawing 
does not introduce some new game in- 
vented by the Educational Policies 
Commission. It does present a sym- 
bolic representation of athletics and is 
intended to direct you to the impor- 
tant statement on that subject by the 
EPC on page 144. 


For those of you who use the center- 
spread, “We Pledge Allegiance,” in 
your classes, the NEA Citizenship 
Committee recommends the _ follow- 


ing: 
The Constitution of the United 


States. Rev. 1951. 10¢. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Charters of Freedom. Readable fac- 
similes of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the 
United States, the Bill of Rights—and 
a brief historical account of each. 1952. 
12p. illus. 25¢. National Archives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Your Rugged Constitution by Bruce 
and Esther Findlay. 1952. 28lp. Pa- 
triots edition, $1. Science Research 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago. 


The American Citizens Handbook. 
1951. 4th edition. $2. NEA. 


Premises of American Liberty, with 
citation of basic documentation. 1952. 
15p. 25¢. Citizenship Education Proj- 
ect, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27. 


Our Freedom Series by Chester Sid- 
ney Williams. (Editor, John W. Stu- 
debaker). 1940-41. Row, Peterson & 
Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. 
Titles are: Fair Trial, Liberty of the 
Press, Religious Liberty, Right of Free 
Speech, Rights We Defend, Ways of 
Dictatorship. Each 64¢. 
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7-day Waikiki 
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Chicago) only 
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UNITED TOURS lasting 7 to 23 days include: hotel, sightseeing and 
round trip Mainliner transportation. Both lst Class and Air Tourist 
flights available. 














United Mainliner flights put 79 U. S. cities and Hawaii within 
hours of your home. Such famous sites as Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Mt. Rainier, Hollywood, San Francisco and Waikiki are open to you 
without spending more than you would on an ordinary vacation! 























Fares plus tax. Similarly low fares from other major cities. 














Combine Business 
and Pleasure 


by enrolling for summer study. 
University of Hawaii offers 
low tuition, fully accredited 
graduate courses. Write: 
Director of Summer Session, 
University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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Detailed California and Hawaii tour folders available free. 
Contact your nearest United office or write to: 


UNITED AIR LINES @ 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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Education Ranks Low in Federal Budget 


President Eisenhower’s budget for 1955 calls for a total 
federal expenditure of $65.6 billion, of which more than 
two-thirds will go for military and defense-related items. 
Education and general research, leaving out veterans educa- 
tion and special military research, will come to $223 million 
or 0.3% of the total budget requested by the President for 
the coming fiscal year. By comparison, the budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year [1954] includes $278 million for education 


and general research, approximately 0.4% of a $70.9 billion 
total. 


Bills to authorize a White House Conference and pre- 
liminary state conferences on education have been introduced 
in the Senate and House. Estimated cost of the conferences is 
$2 million, of which the state conferences will get a total 
of $1.5 million. 


The Office of Education will get some slight increases in 
funds for its regular operations. 


Vocational-education grants-in-aid will be reduced by 
6.5%, from $18.7 million to $17.5 million, unless the Con- 
gress refuses to go along with the idea, a refusal they made 
last year by a 2-1 vote in the House. A corresponding cut of 
$60,000 in funds to administer vocational-education pro- 
grams has also been proposed. 


Whether or not Congress will make further reductions 
in the education items of the Eisenhower budget will not be 
known until appropriations bills are reported. Hearings are 
now underway before the House Appropriations Committee, 
whose chairman, Representative John Taber [R-N.Y.], ex- 
pressed the hope that he could cut the over-all budget by at 
least $3 billion, thereby eliminating the deficit. 


NCATE Director Appointed 


W. Earl Armstrong, acting head, division of higher educa- 
tion, US Office of Education, will on April 1 become the 
first executive director of the newly organized National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education. Dr. Armstrong 
has been granted a leave of absence from the Office of Edu- 
cation to accept this position. 


The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Ed- 
ucation assumes responsibility on July 1 for establishing and 
approving teacher-education standards for the nation’s 1200 
colleges and universities that prepare teachers, 


New Salary Schedules Set 


The Detroit Board of Education has increased maximum 
salaries of teachers to $6600 for the master’s degree or better 
and $6350 for the bachelor’s degree or equivalent. Starting 
salary is $4102 for the master’s degree and $3862 for the 
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News and Trends 


bachelor’s. All increments are $300. Certain special teachers 
receive differentials of $120 and $220. Immediate increases 
range from $156 to $312. The new maximums, which repre- 
sent increases of $630 and $652 respectively, will be reached 
in July 1956. 


Differentials between elementary-school and highschool sal- 
aries will be wiped out by a new Chicago schedule. Holders 
of the bachelor’s degree will receive a range of $3400 to 
$5650; master’s degree, $3650 to $6150; master’s degree 
plus 36 semester hours, $3900 to $6650. All increments are 
$250. The new rates became 75% effective January 1954; 
they will be paid in full by January 1955. 


PTA Offers Scholarships 


The Kansas Congress of Parents and Teachers has estab- 
lished two annual scholarships of $150 each for school 
librarians at the state accredited library school, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. 


The Kansas State Congress is the fourth one to establish 
library scholarships. The other states are Indiana, California, 
and Washington, reports Ruth Gagliardo, chairman, Reading 
and Library Service, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 


California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., this year 
has allocated $110,000 for teacher-education loans and 
scholarships, the largest sum in its history, according to Mrs. 
Eugene Baker, scholarship chairman. 


College Enrolment Up 


Registration in the nation’s 1871 institutions of higher 
learning last fall totaled 2,250,701. This represents a 4.8% 
increase over the 1952 enrolment of 2,148,284. Figures in- 
clude the various states, Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. 


The 10 institutions reporting the largest enrolments 
are: New York University [38,912]; University of Cali- 
fornia, all campuses [33,382]; City College of New York 
[28,482] ; State University of New York, all campuses [ 27,- 
862]; Columbia University [24,870]; University of Illinois 
[21,164]; University of Michigan [19,800]; Ohio State 
University [19,486]; University of Minnesota [19,074]; 
Northwestern University [17,977]. 


NEA To Use UN Assembly Hall 


Arrangements bave been completed with the United Na- 
tions which will make it possible for several sectional meet- 
ings of the NEA Convention in New York City, June 27-July 
2, to be held in the UN Assembly Hall. These meetings will 
interpret the purposes and functions of the UN and provide 
a rare opportunity to see this beautiful and historic hall. 
The simultaneous language-translation equipment used in 
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the UN General Assembly sessions will be available for use 
by each individual who attends these sessions. Certain other 
smaller rooms will also be available for sectional meetings, 
and of course all delegates will want to make the tour of 
the entire UN headquarters. 


University of Virginia Student Council 
Rejects “Students for America” 


Recently the University of Virginia’s student council 
voted unanimously to withhold official recognition of a uni- 
versity chapter of Students for America, a national organiza- 
tion in some highschools and colleges which proposes to 
supply “the student’s answer to the Marxist challenge.” 


Student leaders, looking behind the names of the national 
figures whose endorsement the organization claims, were 
troubled by what they discovered. They could find nothing in 
the SFA constitution relating to the election of officers or 
their tenure of office. They were unable to obtain a satis- 
factory account of the sources of the organization's not in- 
considerable income. They were disturbed because Students 
for America ‘professes to support no political party, yet its 
every action is in imitation of Senator Joseph McCarthy and 
his satellites,” as an editorial in the university's student 
newspaper later put it. 


When the councilmen learned from the SFA Handbook 
and from the two 17-year-old entering students who were the 
chief spokesmen for the organization some of the means for 
combating communism in the classroom which Students for 
America espouses, they concluded that the SFA would tend 
to foster practices completely repugnant to the traditions and 
ideals of the University of Virginia. Therefore, the council 
withheld approval. The council made it clear, however, that it 
was withholding official recognition and approval only, and 
not denying the right to organize and meet. The student 
paper, sensing the importance of the issues involved, took a 
vigorous stand. 


Mason Bill Cleared for Action in House 


A $1200 income-tax exemption on the retirement income 
of all retired persons was approved by the House Ways and 
Means Committee on February 17. This action incorporates 
into the general revenue bill of 1954 the essential provisions 
of HR 5180 introduced by Rep. Noah M. Mason [R.-IIl.] 
and backed by NEA in cooperation with organizations of re- 
tired teachers, firemen, policemen, and other public employes. 
Inclusion in the general revenue bill brings tax exemption for 
retirement incomes a long step toward passage by the 83rd 
Congress. 


Writers Association Offers Awards 


Awards for outstanding writing in the field of edu- 
cation during 1953 will be made by the Education Writers 
Association in the following categories: [1] outstanding 
article or series of articles, dealing with education, appearing 
in a newspaper; [2] outstanding article or series of articles 
on education appearing in a magazine of general circulation, 
a radio or television program or wire service; [3] outstand- 
ing work of interpreting education appearing in a news- 
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paper; [4] outstanding editorial dealing with education ap- 
pearing in a newspaper or magazine of general circulation. 


Entries, accompanied by an exhibit, must be submitted not 
later than April 15, 1954, to Leonard Buder, secretary, Edu- 
cation Writers Association, The New York Times, Educa- 
tion News, 229 West 43rd St., New York. 


Heavy Vote for School Bond Issues 


When voters of Birmingham, Alabama, passed a seven- 
part bond issue this winter totaling $16,075,000 for city im- 
provements, the $10,500,000 school bond issue received 
greatest support. Funds will be used for school expansion and 
improvement, including a new highschool. 


Parma [Obio] city schools report that a $3,500,000 bond 
issue was approved by nearly 80% of all votes cast on 
November 3, 1953. Also the new 7-mills operating levy was 
approved by more than 62% of voters. 


Freedom Exhibit Offered 


In connection with its bicentennial celebration in 1954, 
Columbia University has prepared an exhibit containing 60 
aluminum panels centering around the bicentennial theme 
““Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof.” 


The exhibit develops, with pictures and with words 
selected from the great writers of many nations, 10 basic 
ideas implicit in the general theme. Some 29 sets, each con- 
taining a selected 25 of these panels, are available for loan 
to colleges, museums, libraries, national conventions, and 
other large assembiages during 1954. 


The US State Department has prepared an adapted form 
of the exhibit in 45 different languages for worldwide use. 


For information on how to secure the bicentennial exhibit, 
write to Richard R. Powell, director of the bicentennial, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Late Report on NEA Membership 


There were 402 new NEA life members during the pe- 
riod of December 20 thru January 20. [See page 180.] 
Income from life memberships is earmarked for the Build- 
ing Fund. 


All NEA enrolments hit a new alltime high on February 
5 when the total climbed to 534,493. This exceeds by almost 
48,000 the total enrolments on the same date a year ago. 
Pennsylvania led all other states in number of NEA members 
with 43,442, followed by California with 32,464, Ohio 
with 31,334, and Illinois with 28,778. 


The state with the largest increase over February 5 of 
last year is California, with a pick-up of 4107. Louisiana 
was second with a gain of 3426; Pennsylvania third, with 
an increase of 3274; and Puerto Rico fourth, with 3028. 


An additional 97,853 members must be enrolled before 
May 31 if the nationwide CAP 1953-54 goal of 632,346 is 
to be reached. 
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OUR READERS 


“Write 


¢ This feature of THE JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 


CARE’s Address 

I THINK it would be a good idea if 
you would print the address of CARE 
every now and then. Our highschool stu- 
dents donated 25¢ each for CARE pack- 
ages, and we had difficulty finding out 
where to send their contributions. 

—CORLIE F. DUNSTER, Shelby, Mont. 


NER 


fo 





@ Address CARE, 660 First Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


(Battered) Building with a Soul 


I HAD a wonderfully exciting time 
when I was in Washington recently for 
the Joint Committee Conference of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. 

There was an inner satisfaction that 
I have never known before as I went 
about the NEA building. I kept saying 
to myself, “I’ve been there. I’ve seen it. 
I’ve worked a little bit in it.”’ It became 
a part of me. It is a building with a 
soul. The experiences [| had in that 
building helped me to understand a lit- 
tle better the meaning of democracy. 

—CATHERINE HYDE, Port Huron, Mich. 


Our High Responsibility 
THeseE are the times that underline the 
great responsibility that we in the teach- 
ing profession have for properly educat- 
ing the young people in our schools. 
We must teach the “fundamentals,” so 
that youth will have the essentials to 
fit into a highly technical world. We 
must teach the scientific methods of in 
vestigation, for today’s research writes 
tomorrow's progress. We must teach 
esthetic values because of the accessi- 
bility of the art and literature of the 
world. We must teach discriminating 
thinking in a_ highly 
world. 


propagandized 


But we have a responsibility greater 
than any of these. 

Our responsibility is greater than that 
of the scientist who increases the speed 
and efficiency of the airplane. Our re- 
sponsibility is greater than that of the 
congressmen who vote the appropria- 
tions to strengthen or decrease our air- 
power. Our responsibility is greater than 
that of the statesmen who make our for- 
eign policy. 

But our responsibility is a shared 
sponsibility. We share, with home and 


[Continued on page 136] 
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THIS YEAR, 
GO NEW YORK CENTRAL 
TO NEW YORK’S HEART! 


Not a Care or a Cancellation! 
When you go New York Central, 
you can forget highway traffic and 
skyway weather. Your vacation 
trip is streamlined, air-cooled all 
the way to New York... over the 
scenic Water Level Route. 


You’re Central to Everything 
when you arrive at Grand Central 
Terminal. Your hotel, the UN, 
Broadway hits, exciting show- 
places, smart Fifth Avenue shops, 
famous Radio City all the 
places that make the Big ‘Town 
America’s biggest vacation town. 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAI 


SYSTEM 
"~ 4 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 





THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE—YOU CAN SLEEP 


Perfect Vacation Combination! 
Ask your Central ticket agent 


about reserving a Driv-Ur-Self car 
on the Rail-Auto Plan. Get to 
Manhattan in streamliner com- 
fort, then, get around to the 
nearby beaches, beauty spots and 


historic sights by car. 





pee 
| 

| FREE! 1954 VACATION PLANNER- 
| TRAVEL GUIDE. Send coupon to 
| New York Central, Room 1536- 
| E3, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
| York 17, New York. 
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Sixth-Grade Space Cadets 


3 
= 
2g 


7] 


class found an inter- 
esting way to answer their own question, 


My SIXTH-GRADI 


‘Just how large is the earth compared 
with the other 
models of them 


planets?” by making 
in class using a scale 
1000 miles. 
been im- 
possibly large, even with such reduction, 
the class drew a 10-foot edge of the sun 
on one wall and painted it a brilliant 
red-orange. Saturn, Jupiter, Uranus, and 
Neptune constructed of 


of one-fourth inch for every 


Since the sun would have 


were papier- 
maché applied to balloons covered with 
oil to keep the paper and paste from 
adhering. Saturn’s rings were made from 
a thin sheet of metal soldered to iron 
rods inserted thru the sphere at right 
angles to each other. 

The five smaller planets were made of 
the rubber core of a golf-ball, a wooden 
bead, and small rubber balls, each in 


proper proportion. When the students 
had painted the planets with water col- 
ors and hung them in position from the 
ceiling, they bore a striking resemblance 


PHOTO BY TOM KENNEDY 


to the planets as they look when seen 
thru a telescope. 

—DAVID A. WILLEY, curriculum consult- 
ant, Colusa County [Calif.] Schools. 


George Peabody College For Teachers 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 11 to August 16, 1954 


First Term: Jane 11-July 17 
Second Term: July 12-August 16 


Peabody College cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 
summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information. Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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The Encyclopedia 
MERICANA 


. First published in 1829 


Here are some of the big features you’ll find in the 1954 printing 


*  698-page alphabetical and * literary allusions and 
| topical index personalities 
* 10,000 illustrations (many in * hundreds of maps and charts 
full color) in color 
* 58,443 authoritative articles * great literature in digest form 
* 2,488 new illustrations added 


mnee 5958 : AMERICANA CORPORATION 
The 1954 Encyclopedia Americana contains new 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
articles in the fields of Science, the Social Studies, 2 West 45 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Business and Industry, Language and Literature, 


The Arts, Religion, and Education. Discover the 









Gentlemen: Please send me a FREE copy of the 36-page illustrated book- 
let describing The Encyclopedia AMERICANA. 





1 ! 
l ! 
I ! 
4, a i 
| 0 eae ea eee a ee a | 
I ! 
| ! 
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many ways this fine encyclopedia can be of service Address - 
t ° : ! i a a ese! a —- 
to you! Mail the coupon today! SP mH 
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RAILROAD MEN 
ARE MAILMEN, 100 


» 








Most of us take the mailing of a letter pretty much for granted. 
But the whole story of getting your letter to its destination only 
begins when the mailbox lid clangs shut. That’s just the signal to 
Uncle Sam's Postal Service and the American Railroads to start work! 





Your letter goes through a whole series of 
sorting steps—first at the Post Office and then, 
maybe, at a Railway Mail Terminal. There, 
railroad men load it into a mail car — perhaps 
a Railway Post Office car where, as the train 
speeds along, postal clerks give thousands of 
letters their final sorting before delivery to 
the proper destination. 





Railroads carry an average of more than 100 
million pieces of mail a day. In doing this big 
job, they use roadway and equipment which 
they provide at their own expense, without 
subsidy from the taxpayers. For transporting 
first-class mail, railroads are paid an average 
of less than th of one cent per letter—mak- 
ing first-class mail by rail a profitable opera- 
tion for the Post Office Department. 


At stations where the train doesn't stop, mail 
is picked up “on the run.” A metal arm 
swings out from the door of the mail car and 
snatches the mailbag from the crane on 
which it has been hung beside the track. In- 
side the Railway Post Office the letters are 
sorted for delivery to terminals or stations 
along the line. Not a single moment is lost in 
speeding your mail on its way. 





No matter when or where your letter is going 
— to any one of more than 40,000 destina- 
tions, or in any season of the year—the chances 
are nearly nine out of ten that it will ride a 
train. For the trains serve the whole country 
—and provide the capacity it takes to carry 
peak loads — and so, in a very real way, rail- 
road men are mailmen, too! 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
thailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 11. 
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[Continued from page 133] 
churches, the responsibility of teaching 
our young people the brotherhood of 
man. Yesterday’s far-away lands are now 
in our own back yard, and we must learn 
to live with our near neighbors, who in- 
habit the earth. 

—GERTRUDE G. PATTERSON, Monmouth, 
Oreg. 


I Feet that the European countries 
must come to a new and better mutual 
understanding despite hundreds of years 
of wars and ill feeling. This tragic folly 
must be brought to an end, and we teach- 
ers of various countries must be in the 
vanguard of people trying to make youth 
realize this. 

—HARALD SVENDSEN, Copenhagen Val- 
ley, Denmark. 


Alabama Query 


Ir May be that Alabama has racked 
up some firsts in what its state FTA or- 
ganization has done. Are we the first 
state group to purchase a print of Skip- 
py? Our Alabama division of FIA 
bought a color print to use in school as- 
semblies and classes or for citizen groups. 

Another possible (and more impor- 
tant) first is the $25 check which our 
state FTA group made to the NEA build- 
ing fund. These teachers-in-training and 
teachers-to-be want a real education cen- 
ter in Washington and are already work- 
ing toward it. 

—VINCENT RAINES, assistant secretary, 
Alabama Education Association. 


Large Assignment 


IN Dr. MorGan’s October editorial he 
said, ‘““The love of a teacher for the in- 
dividual child can overcome many handi- 
caps.” This is undoubtedly true, but how 
do you go about loving 218 children each 
day as individuals? 

—GLADYS P. PALMER, teacher, Vienna, 
Va. 


Sharing The Journal with Parents 
The NEA Journat is valuable to me 
in my roles as parent and teacher. There- 
fore, | urge teachers to find some ways of 
sharing THE JOURNAL with parents. 

Perhaps this could be done by having 
teachers pass along copies, after they 
had been read, to the parents’ shelf of 
their school library or to PTA commit- 
tees for circulation. 

I feel sure that such a project would 
result in better parent-teacher rela- 
tionships, and that in THE JOURNAL 
parents would find answers to many 
questions that have been puzzling them. 

—SALLY LUKE, Pine Crest School, Silver 
Spring, Md. 


@ We'd like to hear from teachers and 
schools that already have worked out a 
plan for making THE JOURNAL available 
to parents. 
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Any teacher who has never used the unit method of 
teaching ... or has used it with only fair success... 
will be greatly interested in the 22 new Unit Teaching 
Plans that have been prepared to accompany World 
Book Encyclopedia. 


Each unit is a complete teaching plan for an important 
topic in the school curriculum, expressed in problem 
form. This problem is then broken down into its sub- 
problems, the number depending on the nature of the 
topic, the grade in which it is taught and the length 
of time the unit will probably run. Each subproblem 
has study questions, answers, references and activi- 
ties. Each booklet contains many helpful suggestions 
to the teacher on how to teach the topic effectively. 


These plans grew out of actual classroom experience, 
by teachers in public and parochial schools who used 
World Book Encyclopedia in their rooms. Under the 


Prepared by 


World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Ist Choice of America’s schools and libraries 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





that 


make good 
easier’ 


direction of Dr. George H. Reavis, Educational Coun- 
selor of Field Enterprises, they kept a running anec- 
dotal record for a full year. From these, a set of try-out 
teaching plans was developed, written, analyzed and 
criticized. 

The result is this series of unit teaching plans, each 
planned for a particular grade, 4 through 8, yet easily 
adapted to grades above and below. They are pub- 
lished separately in booklet form, carefully written 
and well organized. They are practical, usable, and 
have been especially well received by curriculum 
workers and teachers. 


Send the coupon now for an index including a more 
complete description of World Book’s 22 new Unit 
Teaching Plans. Find out how they can help beginning 
and veteran teachers alike do a better job with less 
time and effort! 


FREE! Index to World Book’s 22 New Unit 
Teaching Plans for 4th through 8th grades 





Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 
Dept. 1103, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Please send me, without charge, a descriptive index to World 
Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 through 8. 
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TEACHING A PLEASURE 
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BECAUSE THEY READ EAGERLY, REMEMBER LONGER, KNOW MORE. 





ARE THE 


It’s a wonderful experience for everybody when THE Book 


days, teachers find students reaching for THE Book oF 
OF KNOWLEDGE becomes regular classroom equipment. 


KNOWLEDGE at every step. They find, too, that its compre- 


Makes children WANT to learn. THE Book or KNOWLEDGE 
answers every question the child can ask . . . factually, com- 
pletely, quickly. But putting the facts on paper is only the 


hensive articles make superb supplementary texts, while its 
20 volumes give them a chance to set up as many as 20 
simultaneous study projects. 


= 
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start of the job for this unique reference work. With its 
news-picture format and its fascinating narrative technique, 
it stirs the child’s curiosity, tempts him to read on into 
broader fields of knowledge. Suddenly he discovers the most 
important fact of all: that learning is fun. 


Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,600 pages... 
its 15,000 informative pictures (many in full color) . . . its 
hundreds of accurate articles kept modern by continuous 
revision . . . and its more than 31,000 alphabetically arranged 
index references, THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is proving itself 
a daily asset in classrooms everywhere. Have you seen 
the newest edition? 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, 
The Book of Knowledge, Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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Reinforces the teacher’s efforts. Once learning becomes 
fun, “looking it up” becomes a fascinating habit. Within 















The Outlook for America 


E LIVE in a paradoxical world. Times 

are neither so bad nor so good as they 
seem. Man is only beginning to be man. His 
range of observation is so narrow in time and 
space, his emotions so old and his intelligence 
so young that exaggeration comes easily. ‘There 
is so much fear and tension in the world that 
we who teach may well help the young to see 
the brighter side. Potentially man has never 
before been in such complete control of his 
own destiny as now. Wars, depressions, and 
overpopulation are not inevitable. They are 
man-made and therefore, by a greater use of 
intelligence, goodwill, and foresight, can be 
avoided. 

The most important things in life cannot 
be measured, but we do know what they are 
and can reach toward them. I believe the out- 
look for America has never been better and 
that we should teach our young people to look 
for the good in the world around them and to 
look forward to a better future, which they 
will help to make. 

During my lifetime I have had wide oppor- 
tunities for observation thruout our country 
and have been a student of its history. Out of 
that background I know: 

THAT notwithstanding high divorce rates 
and the complications of city life there is a 
higher proportion of fine homes in America 
today than in my childhood; better under- 
standing between husbands and wives and 
their children. 

Tuat the churches are better today. In the 
1840s, when illiteracy was high and Horace 
Mann was making his historic battle for the 
free public nonsectarian school, only 16% of 
the people were church members; the figure 
now stands at 60%. 

Tuart the schools are much better today in 
holding power, in their understanding of child 
growth, and in their scholastic achievements. 
Brutality was common in earlier schools—often 
30 or 40 floggings a day in a single school. 
Then only a few went from the school into 
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tasks requiring close use of the school skills. 
‘Today the school skills are required constantly 
in the daily life of almost everyone. 

‘THAT industry is more efficient and humane 
than earlier. What manager or community 
would today tolerate the employment of 10- 
year-old children 60 or 70 hours a week, as was 
common a century ago? The problem now is 
not to keep children out of factories, but to 
give them work experience and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

THAT business is more honest. Fortunes are 
staked on the uniform quality of standard 
brands. Great mail-order houses guarantee the 
customer satisfaction or money returned and 
make good on the guarantee. Our millions of 
automobiles have the integrity of thousands of 
workers built into them. Our marvelous air- 
planes are possible only because the highest 
standards of workmanship and service are 
maintained by an army of workmen perform- 
ing a wide range of tasks. Our very lives depend 
upon their unfailing fidelity and watchfulness. 

‘THAT government is more honest and more 
devoted to the general welfare. The corruption 
that was accepted in my boyhood in local, state, 
and national governments would be looked 
upon with horror today. Our standards have 
gone up so that we are more critical and sensi- 
tive to graft and corruption than formerly. 

We still have wars, and they have grown big- 
ger, but our attitude toward war has changed. 
We no longer accept war as inevitable, approve 
it as an instrument of economic policy, build 
up unreasoning hate for our enemies. Our 
people support the United Nations and _ its 
various agencies in a sincere effort to achieve 
world order, justice, and peace. 

Let us teach young people that the future 
will be what they make it, that opportunities 
will always be great for people of purpose who 
are willing to discipline themselves and to be 
ready when the time comes. 


Soy Elmer Morgan, EDITOR 
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THE editor’s 


IN A NUTSHELL 


[Lines from Favorite Poets] 


AGE 


Life has loveliness. 

Life is real, life 1s earnest. 

Our times are in His hand. 

We live im deeds, not years. 

My mind to me a kingdom 1s. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best. 

I wait with joy the coming years. 

Rest is not quitting the busy carcer.e. 

Not what we give, but what we share. 

He lives to learn in life's hard school. 
Write me as one that loves his fellowman. 
My heart will keep the courage of the quest. 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 
Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 


Long may our land be bright with Freedom’s holy 
light. 


Into our hearts high yearnings come welling and surging 
In, 

Our todays and yesterdays are the blocks with which we 
build. 

Then give to the world the best you have and the best will 
come back to you. 


A time like this demands strong minds, great hearts, true 
faith, and ready hands. 


Frame the Certificate 


C. MONTGOMERY JOHNSON, director of public rela- 
tions for the Washington Education Association, urges 
teachers to have their professional certificates framed 
and hung in their classrooms—a practice long followed 
by the medical profession. Why shouldn't we? 


On to New York City 


AT LEAST once in a lifetime every teacher should 
visit New York City—artistic-literary-dramatic-archi- 
tectural-financial-commercial capital of America, and 
in the United Nations the political capital of the 
world. Just being in the city for a week is a powerful 
stimulus to the mind and spirit. The NEA meeting to 
be held there June 27-July 2 calls all teachers to gather 
in this great, inspiring convention of educators. This 
is the first meeting in New York City since 1938. It is 
the first time since the war that our summer meeting 
has been in a position to accommodate all comers. 
Madison Square Garden can care for all who wish to 
attend the Representative Assembly either as delegates 
or as observers. A rich and varied program is being ar- 
ranged. Meetings will be open to all NEA members. 
Hotels are ample. Make your plans now. Come early 
and stay after the meeting if you can. 
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Prepare Now for New York City 
New York City is at the center of one of the great 
historic areas of America. The state capitals of Albany, 
Trenton, Harrisburg, Dover, Hartford, Providence, 
and Boston are not far away. Horace Mann’s birth- 
place is nearby at Franklin, Massachusetts. Philadel- 
phia and Washington, D. C., are within easy reach. The 
experience of attending the meeting can be greatly en- 
riched by reading the history of this area of our coun- 
try during the weeks between now and the meeting. 
Consult the librarian of your local library for ma- 
terial. Write now asking for a free copy of Visitors’ 
Guide to New York. Address New York Convention 
and Visitors’ Bureau, 500 Park Avenue, New York 22, 

indicating that you are a member of the NEA. 


All-Star NEA Builders 

THE remaining months of the school year are an 
ideal time to recruit new NEA life members. The $5 
annual dues already paid may be credited toward the 
first annual payment of $15 on the $150 life member- 
ship. If you are not an NEA life member, why not be- 
come one now? There are many reasons why you would 
wish to join the fine body of men and women who 
make up the life-membership group. 

First, it is a good personal investment. It may be 
paid for in a few easy instalments, after which one 
receives a lifelong service with no further payment of 
dues. 

Second, it sets a person apart as one who places a 
high estimate upon his professional worth (people 
tend to take us at our own evaluation) and brings one 
into the company of the finest body of men and women 
in American education. 

Third, it gives one the satisfaction of helping to 
build the much needed new NEA Center in Washing- 
ton in preparation for the NEA Centennial in 1957. 

If you are a life member, why not join the “All- 
Star Team” of persons who have recruited 10 or more 
life members in connection with the Centennial Action 
Program? NEA records for January 31 show the fol- 
lowing achievements [Each star indicates that the in- 
dividual has recruited 10 NEA life members; each 
circled star, 50 members. }: 
Margeret Boyd [Ohio] *% *& %& 30 
J. F. Corkern [La.] % 15 
Glen M. Cree [Ind.] #% 10 
Nan T. Davis [W. Va.] % 19 
George H. Deer [La.] @@ 107 
Mary DeLong [Va.] *% 12 
Samuel Dixon [Md.] # 11 
C. H. Dresher [Kans.] e 14 
Leura Farnam [Minn.] % 11 
Anna M. Garnett [Colo.] *% 10 
Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] @ %& 66 
Edward M. Gurr [Ariz.] *% 18 
Ruth Hamilton [N.Y.] #% 17 
Beatrice B. Harvey [W.Va.] O%& 63 
Myrtle Hembree [Texas] % % 20 
Barton K. Herr [lll.] xe %& 21 
Josephine Hokanson [Minn.] *% 17 
Francis Holsinger [Md.] % % 20 
M. G. Hunt [N. Mex.] *% 18 : 
Joseph Kise [Minn.] oe %& 39 Florence Smith [Mo.] * 10 
Arnold Kittleson [Minn.] & 14 Haskell Smith [N.Mex.] *% 13 
Josephine Koogler [N.Mex.] % % 28 John Starie [N.H.] #% 18 
Josephine Kremer [Minn.] % 11 Joseph Stevens [Tenn.] %& 10 
Clara Lamb [Kans.] * 41 S. David Stoney {S.C.] kk 24 


R. R. Lewis [N.Mex.] % 13 Travis Stovall [N.Mex.] Ox 65 
Velma Linford [Wyoming] % 13 Wilson E. Woods [W.Va.] *% 10 


Mildred McCormick [La.] #% 16 
Clifford D. Mignerey [Conn.] *% 19 
Charles L. Mills [N.Mex.] % % 22 
Winona Montgomery [Ariz.] *% 19 
Joy Elmer Morgen [D.C.] © 58 


Corma A. Mowrey [W.Va.] OOOO 
wk k& 244 


Edna Mundt [Wash.] % % 29 
Mary F. Noecker [Mich.] % 12 
Earl Nunn [N.Mex.] % 11 

H. C. Pannell [N. Mex.] *% 13 
Floyd W. Parsons [Texas] % 10 
Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] % % 22 
Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] %& % 24 
Louese Phillips [Mo.] % % 24 
Lena Porreca [N.J.] *% 18 
Helen K. Ryan [Ill.] %& %& & %& 40 
F.L. Schlegle [Kans.] #%& %& 29 
Marthe Shull [Ores.] OG %& %& 71 
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HEDRICH-BLESSING 


Teqethev They 


Community planning for the 
Greenwood and Westwood Schools started 


long before the foundations were laid. 


EARL M. HUGHES §@ LAWRENCE B. PERKINS 


mT 





HE Oak Grove School was a 

drafty one-room building on top 
of a hill. On a bleak and blustery 
night in December 1948, an earnest 
group of citizens in 4 newly consoli- 
dated district in Illinois met for the 
twenty-third time to discuss the nag- 
ging questions, “What should our 
new schools be like?” ““How soon can 
we have them?” 

heir patient struggles to maste1 
the vocabulary of architects, lawyers, 
and educators were punctuated by an 
occasional belch from the pot-bellied 
little stove in the corner. Parboiled 
on the east, while their southwest 
extremities froze, they discussed heat- 
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HEDRICH-BLESSING 


ing and ventilating problems far into 
the night. 

Community planning for the con- 
struction and use of Greenwood and 
Westwood schools started long be- 
fore the buildings had progressed as 
far as an architect’s drawing board. 
It began in the minds of people with 
the age-old longing of parents for 
eood schools for their children. And 
it reflected a farmer’s calm acceptance 
of two deeply-rooted principles in 
our system of free public education: 
the desirability of local control and 
the belief that schools belong to the 
people. 

Westwood and Greenwood schools 
are located in a dairy-farming area 
in McHenry County, Illinois, and 
serve a rural community of some 
6000 people. It is a consolidated dis- 
trict of 25 former one-room-school 
The 650 students travel 
daily to and from school by buses 
operated by the district. These build- 
ings were completed by the people 
of this rural community in 1950. 


clistricts. 


Tut typical farmer does not pro- 
vide for his family what he cannot 
pay for. During the twenties and the 
great depression that followed, farm 
income was low, and there was little 


improvement provided for rural 
schools. But even during this period 
of depression, people were keenly 
aware of the need to improve rural 
schools. They were anxious for their 
children to have better educational 
facilities and were willing to work 
hard to get them. 

They sensed that schools could be 
a vital, dynamic force, potentially 
able to serve the entire community, 
in addition to meeting the needs of 
children. In 1946, as a first step, they 
pooled their resources by forming a 


Dr. Hughes is president of the board of 
education in Woodstock, Illinois, and 
Mr. Perkins is one of the architects who 
designed the Greenwood and Westwood 
schools. This article was obtained thru 
the cooperation of Mary P. Endres, su- 
perintendent of Rural Community Con- 
solidated District No. 10. The photos 
were supplied by the firm of Perkins and 
Will, architects-engineers, Chicago. 
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consolidated district—Rural Commu- 
nity Consolidated District Number 
10. 

Everyone knew that simply estab- 
lishing a consolidated district would 
not mean better schools. They also 


knew that planning and _ building 
new school buildings would not 
guarantee better education. But it 
was a place to start. 

The parents had many different 
ideas about what the buildings 
should be like, and it was difficult to 
set up the machinery that would al- 
low them to express these ideas and 
plan together as the community pro- 
ceeded toward its goal. 


Tris was accomplished thru the 
establishment of a community coun- 
cil. The main purpose of this or- 
ganization was to make it possible 
for citizens to plan cooperatively and 
constructively. Having once recog- 
nized the needs and problems, every- 
one worked toward an acceptable 
solution. 

Much enthusiasm was displayed in 
this process of planning. Leaders in 
the community, the board of educa- 
tion, and_ school administrators 
created an atmosphere that encour- 
aged citizens to participate freely. 
Moreover, the leaders were ready to 
give friendly assistance at every 
stage. Faith in people and respect 
for people are not considered un- 
usual qualities in rural America. 
These neighbors made their plans, 
expressed simple, practical ideas 
about how they could be carried out, 


and took some responsibility for fol- 
lowing thru on their plans. 

There was a great variety of abili- 
ties and backgrounds, but these dif- 
ferences proved to be an advantage. 
School people and architects plan 


HOWARD GR 


schools more realistically as they 
learn from experiences of others. 
George Smith had been a contrac- 
tor and could discuss materials and 
costs. Alice McConnell had been a, 
home adviser and could help in the 
choice of equipment and in planning 
the school kitchens. Farm mothers 
don’t know much about lockers and 
cloak halls, but they know children’s 
wraps get wet in winter and must be 


HOWARD GREP 


dried and ventilated. Children do 
not use the term “vision strip,” but 
they know windows are to let the 
outofdoors peek thru. And they want 
no window sills so high as to shut out 
a passing fire engine or a squirrel 
climbing a tree. 
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It took much time to study and 
plan in this manner, but compromise 
came to displace vast disagreements. 
This may have been even more im- 
portant than the structures that were 
erected. At any rate, the citizens of 
this community felt a keen sense of 
pride and participation in the end 
result. 

Each person’s contribution was 
considered carefully. Simple ques- 
tions were asked about lighting, heat- 
ing, materials, and arrangements. 
A vocabulary was built—clerestory, 
single-loaded corridor, multipurpose 
room, acoustical treatment, 
tional. 

Altho agreement was slow and dif- 
ficult on many issues, there was one 
point on which all agreed. 
mon desire existed for a warm, 
friendly place where children would 
be happy in their work and where 
parents would want to come. As cof- 
fee and doughnuts were consumed 
at the close of each planning session, 


func- 


A com- 


HEDRICH-BLESSING 
there was a comfortable feeling of 
accomplishment. 

It was established at the outset 
that all acts of planning had to be 
ratified by the board of education, 
working along with the professional 
architects and the school administra- 
tor. Citizens understood that they 
had no legal authority and did not 
wish to have any. But their opinions 
really mattered. The sincere desire 
to respect the wishes and judgments 
of people resulted in a policy of co- 
operative planning of the buildings 
that was followed later by coopera- 
tive use of the buildings. 


Tuere were dozens of meetings, 
and out of them came agreement on 
these guiding principles: 

[1] The buildings should be attrac- 
tive, simple, and inviting places 
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where children and adults would like 
to be by choice. 

[2] They should have the necessary 
rooms and facilities to carry on the 
program designed by the community. 
(The educational program that was 
devised puts an emphasis on mecting 
the needs of the individual child 
he learns to live in a group. It per- 
mits a flexible, informal kind of 
teaching situation where children 
can learn about life by living, where 
they can acquire selfdiscipline and a 
sense of responsibility at the same 
time that they acquire proficiency in 
the Three Rs. ) 

[3] The buildings should lend 
themselves to a variety of uses. 

[4] The buildings must be easily 
accessible, with ample parking area, 
as everyone would be approaching 
the buildings by car or school bus. 

[5] The buildings should be of 
fireproof construction, should have 
efhcient mechanical operation, and 
should be easily maintained. 

[6] The site should provide ample 
space for school and community ac- 
tivities, recreation, and outdoor edu- 
cation. 

[7] Ihe cost must be within the 
financial means of the district. 

The people asked the professional 
architects to create an environment 
and plan a structure wherein these 
principles could operate. The archi- 
tects were also told to build rooms 
to let in vistas of rolling hills, blue 
sky, and changing seasons. 

The architects were asked to avoid 
cell-like classrooms and bleak corri- 
dors and to create places of beauty— 
childlike, not too easily marred. They 
were asked for places of honesty built 
of simple materials with a single pur- 
pose of serving all of the people 
this community. 


W estwoop and Greenwood 
schools are actually the projection of 
the will of the people who live 
there. They have been used for three 
years now and are truly community 
centers, 

There were no surveys that showed 
the ultimate needs of individuals 
and organizations ‘desiring meeting 
places, as many of them came into 
being because the buildings were 
available. It is hard to realize how 
much community buildings are 
needed in rural areas until they have 
been supplied. Then one can see the 
encompassing needs that they meet. 





Delinquency rates may be rising in 
the nation, but not in District 10. 
So many interesting activities are 
planned in the school centers that 
routine mischief has little appeal. 

On last Halloween, for instance, 
200 families jubilantly trooped to 
Westwood School for one of the 
greatest fun nights the community 
has ever experienced. The organ 
grinder and his monkeys (a family 
project), the jubilant clown, the 
skeletons, witches, ghosts, and all the 
others in grotesque faces and cos- 
tumes thronged the corridors to take 
part in the fun planned for all age 
groups by committees of parents and 
teachers. 

Almost any typical nonholiday 
night finds several groups at work 
in various parts of the buildings. The 
Farmers Club, about 75 men from 
various areas in the county, sit down 
together for a supper of ham and 
sweet potatoes prepared and served 
by Mrs. Periman, who is in charge 
of preparing the children’s lunches. 
They later adjourn to the auditorium 
for a lecture on improving dairy 
herd production, which is followed 
by a spirited discussion. 

In the shop, leaders from the stafl 
and from the community help adults 
in their arts and crafts projects. It 
may be a television table, a new 
leather pocketbook, or a _ coppe 
bowl. Many times, boys and girls who 
use the shop during the school day 
return on Thursday nights with thei 
parents and show them how to use a 
machine, lace a billfold, 
table. 

Down the corridor from the shop, 
a group of 20 men and boys are seri- 
ously at work in radio with their in- 
structor, who has volunteered his 
services for the winter. Ham radio 
as a hobby is appreciated. 

In the teachers’ lounge, Mr. Derr, 
seventh-grade homeroom teacher, is 
having a parent-teacher conference 
with Mr. and Mrs. Laycock. Mr. Lay- 
cock goes to the city each day and 
cannot come to a conference during 
the day. Since he is deeply interested 
in learning all he can about Terry's 
progress in school, Mr. Laycock ap 
preciates Mr. Derr’s willingness to 
arrange an evening conference. 


finish a 


Trury the buildings show how 
much citizen participation can ac 
complish in improving education 
and enriching community life. + 
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CHOOL athletics can be very 
valuable educationally. Too 
often, however, the chances of gain- 
ing educational values are lost. In 
some highschools, athletic activities 
seem to be conducted more for the 
entertainment of spectators than for 
the education of the players. Such 
distortion of emphasis is also threat- 
ened in some elementary and junior 
highschools. Professionalization of 
college athletics has had bad effects 
on school athletics. 

The “athletic problem” that now 
plagues American schools, says the 
Educational Policies Commission, is 
primarily a matter of separating the 
good from the bad in order to get 
rid of athletic evils without eliminat- 
ing athletics and to conserve the 
potential values of sports without 
perpetuating malpractices. 

The policies group, a joint com- 


FOR ALL 


The Educational Policies 
Commission calls for 
improved programs of 
school athletics. 


mission of the NEA and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, began its study of schooi 
athletics three years ago this month. 
Its 116-page report, School Athletics: 
Problems and Policies, was pub- 
lished February 15. [Order from 
EPC. $1 a copy; quantity discounts. ] 
Recommendations in this report ap- 
pear destined to have farreaching 
influence on reform of athletic pro- 
grams in American schools. 


Two main themes, or emphases, 
dominate the book: athletics must 
be for all and athletics must be edu- 
cational. 

A consistent emphasis thruout the 
report is that all children and youth 
should share in the benefits of ath- 
letic participation. Too much atten- 
tion to the few highly skilled boys 
on the “school team” is not good for 
the boys involved, and it tends to 
neglect athletic opportunities for 
other boys, as well as for girls. 

Another emphasis is the principle 
that athletics should be regarded as 


an integral part of the educational 
program. Athletic activities are justi- 
fiable only to the extent that they are 
desirable learning experiences. They 
should fit harmoniously into the rest 
of the school’s program of instruc- 
tion and activity. They should be 
under the leadership of regular mem- 
bers of the school staff, financed out 
of general school funds (not out of 
gate receipts!), and controlled by 
established school authorities on 
both local and state levels. 


Menprrs of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission begin their report 
with the following affirmations: 


We believe in athletics as an impor- 
tant part of the school physical-educa- 
tion program. We believe that the ex- 
perience of playing athletic games should 
be a part of the education of all chil- 
dren and youth who attend school in 
the United States. 

Participation in sound athletic pro- 
grams, we believe, contributes to: health 
and happiness, physical skill and emo- 
tional maturity, social competence and 
moral values. 

We believe that cooperation and 
competition are both important com- 
ponents of American life. Athletic par- 
ticipation can help teach the values of 
cooperation as well as the spirit of com- 
petition. 

Playing hard and playing to win can 
help to build character. So also do learn- 
ing to “take it” in the rough-and-tumble 
of vigorous play, experiencing defeat 
without whimpering and victory with- 
out gloating, and disciplining one’s self 
to comply with the rules of the game 
and of good sportsmanship. 

Athletics may also exemplify the value 
of the democratic process and of fair 
play. Thru team play the student ath- 
lete often learns how to work with others 
for the achievement of group goals. Ath- 
letic competition can be a wholesome 
equalizer. Individuals on the playing 
field are judged for what they are and 
for what they can do, not on the basis of 
the social, ethnic, or economic group to 
which their families belong. 

We believe that school athletics are 
a potential educative force of great 
power that is not used so much as it 
should be and that is too often misused. 
We believe that concerted efforts should 
be made by school personnel and by 
other citizens to capitalize more effec- 
tively on the potential values in school 
athletics. ... 


Tue commission makes numerous 
specific recommendations for the 
conduct of good athletic programs in 
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In the E ati cies C 
mission’s new r, Sc / »tICS: 

*roblems and icies re 1s 
checklist’ containing 100 questions 
based on the commission’s recom- 


elementary and secondary schools. 


Among them are these: 


The core of the program at all 
levels should be athletic instruction 
and play in required physical-educa- 
tion classes. 

The required program should be 
supplemented by games and sports 
that enlist participants on a volun- 
tary basis (intramurals) . 

Toward the end of the season in 
an intramural sport, participants of 
all ability levels might be given op- 
portunity to play with pupils of 
other schools in such informal com- 
petition as play days, sports days, 
and invitational games (extramu- 
rals) . 

Athletic games should always be 
played with emphasis on fun, physi- 
cal development, skill, social experi- 
ence, and good sportsmanship. 

High-pressure competition, with 
overemphasis on winning, should not 
be sanctioned in any part of the 
school program. 


In elementary school and in junior 
highschool _ there 
“school team” 
no leagues, 
ships. 


should be no 
(in the varsity sense) , 
no interschool champion- 


Interscholastic competition should 
be permitted only in senior high- 
school, where it should be confined 
to a limited season. There should be 
no postseason championship tourna- 
ments or games. 

When high-pressure athletic com- 
petition for children and youth is 
promoted outside the school’s juris- 
diction, school personnel should not 
only refuse to give it their sanction 
but should also seek to build better 
community understanding of what 
is good athletic experience for young 
people. 

Girls should share equally with 
boys in facilities, equipment, 
funds allocated to athletic 
in highschool. 

Boys and girls should play to- 
gether in a variety of appropriate 
sports. Increase in opportunities 


and 
activities 


A Checklist on School Athletics 


Educational Policies Com- 
book, School Athletics 


Policies, there ts a 


mendations. Copies of the complete 
checklist may be obtained from EPC 
at 10¢ each; quantity discounts. Each 
question is intended to serve a double 
purpose: 
particular 
opinions 
polictes. 
Below ave 


and to 
respect to 


school 
with 


some sample 


tices in a particular school, mark “Y 
for yes, 
certain. To measure opinions, 
in the righthand column: 


“U” if you are uncertain. 
[1] Do other teachers, 


cation, have a part in formulating 
the purposes of athletics in your 
school? 

Y—— N-—— U-—— A—— D—— U—— 


[2] Even when not legally respon- 
sible, does your school have a plan 
for making financial provisions for 
the care of “injuries incurred in school 


athletics? 
Y—— N—— U—— 


opment of star athletes from over- 
attention and ego-inflation? 
Y—— N—-— U-— A-—— D—— U—— 


to check the practices of a 
measure 
desirable 


questions 
from the checklist. To evaluate prac- 


“NN” for no, or “U” for un- 
mark 
“A” if you 
agree with the principle implied in 
the question, “D” if you disagree, and 


as well as 
coaches and teathers of physical edu- 


A-—— D—— U-— 
[3] Does the school seek to pre- 
vent injury to the personality devel- 


for such co-recreation is especially 
needed in senior highschool. 

Boxing should be forbidden at all 
school levels. Ice hockey and tackle 
football should not be played below 
the senior highschool Girls 
should not engage in body-contact 
sports at all. 

A state highschool athletic 
ciation should function under the 
authority of, and within a framework 
of policies established by, the legally 
constituted educational 
the state government. 

School and community leaders 
should make every effort to finance 
athletics completely out of general 
school funds at the earliest possible 
date. 

Athletic activities should — syn- 
chronize with the rest of the school 
program with respect to schedules, 
time of staff and students, and use 
of facilities. Funds provided for ath- 
letics should be generous, but not at 
the expense of other educational es- 


sentials. + 


level. 


asso- 


agency of 





[4] Are all athletics in your school 
administered as part of the school’s 
total program of physical education? 
Y—— N—— U—— A—— D—— U—— 

[5] Do girls share equally with 
boys in the use of your school’s ath- 
letic facilities? 

Y—— N—— U—— A—— D—— U—— 

[6] Do the athletic coaches have 
profe ssional training in physical edu- 
cation equivalent to a minor or more? 
Y—— N—— U—— A—— D—— U—— 

[7] Are those members of the 
school staff whose chief work is coach- 
ing athletics generally regarded by 
other faculty members as fellow 
teachers of comparable professional 
status? 

Y—— N—— U—— A—— D—— U—— 

[8] Does every student in your 
school system have opportunity for 


participating in a variety of intra- 
mural sports? 
Y—— N—— U--— A-—— D-— U—— 


[9] Does the school provide op- 
portunities for co-recreation (that 1s, 
for boys and girls to play together) 
thru intramural sports? 

Y—— N-—— U-—— A—— D—— U—— 

[10] Do the school authorities dis- 
courage and seek tg prevent outside 
interests from forcing undesirable 
patterns of athletic competition upon 
children? 

Y—— N—— U-—— A-—— D—— U-—— 

[11] Does your junior highschool 
refrain from participation in varsity- 
type interscholastics? 


Y—— N-—-— U-— A—— D-—— U-—— 
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[12] Are 
played only on school or public prop- 
erty? 


Ya. N U A 


interscholastic games 


— D—— U-— 
[13] Does the school refuse to par- 
ticipate in all postseason tournaments 
and postseason championship games? 
Y—— N-—— U-— A—— D-—— U-— 
[14] Is the board of education ade- 
quately informed regarding the inter- 
scholastic athletic program? 
Y—— N-—— U-— A—— D-—— U-— 
[15] Are boys who participate in 
interscholastic athletics required to 
attend regular classes in physical edu- 
cation (except during the actual 
period of their interscholastic par- 
ticipation) + 
Y—— N—— U— A—— D-—— U 
[16] Are facilities for girls’ ath 
letics provided in accordance with 
the requirements of the girls’ pro 
gram and not on the basis of causing 
minimum inconvenience to the boys’ 
program? 
Y—— N-—-— U-—- A D—— U 
[17] Does every girl in school have 
a chance to compete in team games? 
Y—— N-—— U-— A—— D—— U-— 
[18] Is your school district moving 
toward complete financing of the ath 
letic program from tax funds? 
Y—— N-—-— U-—— A—— D—— U-— 
[19] Does the school assume re- 
sponsibility for informing the com- 
munity regarding the standards of 
good sportsmanship that should be 
observed at all athletic contests? 
Y—— N-—— U-—- A—— D-—— U-—— 
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To choose WISELY 


is to live well 


\NY persons hide behind the 

words of Housman, the poet 
who spoke about living “in a world 
I never made.” Certainly we cannot 
hold younger people responsible for 
the world in which we live, but day 
by day we are all choosing the kind 
of world we want to live in. 

We are inclined, of course, to 
dramatize the big choices in our 
lives—the choice to go to college, to 
become a teacher, to do graduate 
work, to accept a particular position, 
to get married. We may even think 
of choices entirely in terms of these 
major decisions. However, a little 
reflection will show us that the big 
choices grew out of little choices. 

This reminds me of the question 
put to a native of a small town by 
a stranger. “Any big men born in 
this town?” 

“No,” was the reply, “only little 
babies.” 


Li:r us assume for the purpose of 
this discussion that your discrimi- 
nation in newspapers, books and 
magazines, in television and motion 
pictures is excellent. How did this 
happen? 

Your tastes grew out of long as- 
sociation with excellence. There 
were good books in your home. Your 
parents probably took you to the 
library even before you could read, 
and you looked at picture books. 
In every grade at school, many ex- 
cellent books and magazines were 
literally at hand. You had a free, 
uncoerced choice of the best. 


What about your tastes, your 


Dr. Dale is a professor of education 
at Ohio State University, Columbus. He 
is remembered by many of our readers 
for his article, “Who Teaches Our Chil- 
dren?” which appeared several years ago 
in The Journal. He is the author of 
many books and articles in the field of 
audio-visual education, including How 


To Read a Newspaper and Audio-visual 
Methods in Teaching. 
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choices, big and little, in the field 
of music? Do you now listen to ex- 
cellent recordings? Attend concerts? 

If you do, what were the steps, 
the choices, the experiences that led 
you to these mature tastes? Did you 
have the same guided experiences 
as you did in reading? Were there 
recordings to be taken out of the 
public library? Was there a chance 
at home and at school to become 
familiar with the best music appro- 
priate for your age level? Did you 
learn good taste in music by tasting 
good things? 

What about your choices, big and 
little, in the reading of current news- 
papers and magazines? Were there 
weekly school newspapers readily 
available which included interesting 
and important material? Did you 
have an opportunity in highschool 
for guided reading, not only in the 
local daily newspaper, but also in 
such newspapers as the New York 
Times, the Milwaukee Journal and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch? Did 
your school help you understand the 
importance of mastering these cur- 
rent materials at a rate appropriate 
to the material itself; e.g., the skim- 
ming of certain materials, the close 
and critical reading of others? 


W nar about the development of 
discrimination in the young people 
you know today? Have they associ- 
ated with excellence in films from 
the time they were first permitted to 
attend movies? If so, they are excep- 
tions. Have they had—and do they 
now have—an opportunity to associ- 
ate with excellence? Probably not. 
Availability here, as well as with 
books, music, and newspapers, is 
perhaps the most important forma- 
tive influence in their tastes. 

Several difficulties arise at this 
point. First of all, theater managers 
show the latest films and do not 


EDGAR DALE 


often present revivals of classics. 
Indeed, it is only in the last few 
years that these classics have been 
easily available on 16mm film. Fur- 
ther, in contrast with some foreign 
countries, we in the United States 
produce very few theatrical films 
specifically for children. Films are 
made for adults and fit children by 
chance. 

Today, however, it is becoming 
increasingly easy to provide a rich 
environment of theatrical films for 
older children and for young people 
and adults. On many college cam- 
puses, altho there are not yet many 
courses in motion-picture discrimi- 
nation, the range of film choices is 
often wide. At the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, for example, three series of 
programs of excellent films are now 
available for choice. In addition, a 
commercial theater near the campus 
regularly shows such films as The 
Sea Around Us, Annapurna, The 
Living Desert, and The Captain’s 
Paradise. 

What about developing taste in 
TV programs which now take up 
so much time of young people and 
adults? Here, indeed, we have almost 
a glut of images, most of which are 
aimed at entertainment. Certainly, 
there is excellent drama available. 
Programs such as Omnibus often 
meet Horace’s injunction to instruct 
as well as to delight. It is a privilege 
to see Edward R. Murrow’s program 
called See It Now, which deals in- 
formatively and courageously with 
controversial issues. 

However, the number of programs 
which aim to lead the viewer into 
creative activity are very limited in 
number. We must not allow the 
mass media to so fill us with second- 
hand images that the first-hand seems 
strange and abstract. A little Ohio 
boy told his father that a new friend 
from Texas talked “like television.” 
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Can the screen life become so “real” 
that it sets the standard for reality? 


W uar is the reward of seeing life 
thru other persons’ eyes, whether 
thru words, photographs, paintings, 
or sculpture? The reward is to see 
life in a new and richer way, the 
way the poet or the artist sees it. 
3ut what if those who view life 
vicariously for us do not see with 
the eyes of an artist or with the eyes 
of a wellinformed observer? 

What will happen as advertisers 
and propagandists try harder and 
harder to get our attention? There 
is danger in a society which must 
scream ever more loudly, be more 
violent, more raucous, more gar- 
rulous, in order to get attention. 
Perhaps it will all end by everyone 
shouting so loudly that no one will 
look or listen. 


Ler us see now what principles 
may be distilled from the above dis- 
cussion. 

[1] Every individual must take 
his life in his own hands. He is living 
in the world of his own choices. 

[2] If we define discrimination as 
“the ability to discern qualitative 
differences,” then we must provide 


a rich variety of rich experiences for 
discerning choice. 

[3] The school, home, and com- 
munity have an obligation to pro- 
vide the best in books, magazines, 
newspapers, films, television, music, 
and recordings. 

[4] Taste exists at different levels. 
Tastes can be developed, but they 
cannot be forced. The attempt to 
force them results in distaste or 
hypocrisy. 

[5] We should aim for growth, to 
keep our tastes on a rising curve. 

[6] Teachers as persons and citi- 
zens need to exemplify good taste in 
their own lives and be sensitive to 
the need for setting up a community 
where good taste is an accepted 
habit. 

There must be public provision 
not only for the consuming of art, 
but also for its production. We must 
encourage the creative, the inven- 
tive, the artistic and reject the stereo- 
typed, the trite and outworn, the 
mediocre and the tawdry. 

Our goal is to develop individuals 
who can use ideas but not be used 
by them, who feel responsibility for 
their choices. In short, our need is 
for people, young and old, to take 


charge of their own lives. + 


Children should be surrounded by the best in books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, films, television, music, and recordings. 
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The Hike 


Ir was one of those rare March 
days when the sunshine seemed to be 
burning off the gloom of winter 
months. The air was warm and the 
wind brisk as a group of seven boys 
and I started on our cross-country 
hike. 

Our subjectmatter was “‘living out 
of doors,” and my job had been to 
prepare the boys with enough know- 
how to insure safety and a reasonably 
pleasant experience. Now the real 
learning experience was about to 
take place. And I must have the 
patience to let the boys “experience.” 

How much faster and more ef 
ficient it would have been for me 
to cook the meal. These were my 
thoughts as I watched hamburgers 
fall into the fire, butter fall into the 
dirt, and beans stick to the bottom 
of the pan. What patience a teacher 
must have—patience to guide and 
wait for the right moment to teach, 
patience to wait for group processes 
to start, and patience to watch learn- 
ing come about thru mistakes. 

Along the way, we altered our 
plans. After all, wasn’t it just as 
important to chase a rabbit as it was 
to hike all the way to Crab Creek? 
Weren't two dead snakes along the 
road as interesting as the bridge 
over the creek? 

I believe you can’t always control 
the variety and kinds of experiences 
which come along. The important 
thing is to recognize each experience 
as the dynamic and “teachable” 
thing that it is. 

Talkative Bill exercised his mouth 
more than his legs while on the hike. 
Many times I was tempted to tell 
him to relax his mandible and let 
the energy flow to his legs. However, 
my selfrestraint triumphed, and one 
of his own friends passed the not- 
too-subtle remark which turned the 
trick. How much more meaningful 
was that comment coming from the 
group rather than from the teacher! 

Patience is indeed a quality vital 
to the process of human develop- 
ment. We all need more of it. A 
hike with a group of boys showed 
me once again that forbearance on 
the part of the teacher can bring 
about some of the most effective and 
meaningful learning. 

—LESLIE D. PARK, [/linois Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Children’s School, Nor- 
mal. 
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The facts on 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS 


HE shortage of school buildings 

has an impact on the welfare of 
American school children which can 
be readily assessed by the general 
public. The parent whose blood 
pressure remains normal when his 
child’s teacher is underpaid or when 
the school library is inadequate is 
ready to take action when he finds 
that the building in which his son 
or daughter spends from six to eight 
hours a day is dangerously unsafe 
or so overcrowded as to make a farce 
of attention to the needs of the in- 
dividual child. 

Many American parents have just 
cause for demanding action, immedi- 
ate action, in view of the _ facts 
brought out in the final report on 
the status of American school build- 
ings published by the US Office of 
Education and released in February. 
[Report of the Status Phase of the 
School Facilities Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: US Government Printing 
Office. December 1953. 70¢.] 

Here for the first time is a com- 
prehensive report on the actual and 
current school building needs of 43 
states and territories. Not taking 
part in the survey are Idaho, Mis- 
souri, New York, South Carolina, 
Utah, Virginia, Wyoming, and the 
District of Columbia. Massachusetts 
and New Jersey are participating but 
not included in this report. States 
covered by the report enrolled 78.6% 
of children in public schools in 1949- 
50. 


Inadequate School Facilities 


Measured by reasonable standards 
such as those proposed by the Na- 
tional Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, far too many of our school 
buildings are over-age or inadequate 
for present enrolments and modern 
teaching practices. Elementary- 
school facilities exhibit these inade- 
quacies even more than secondary 
schools. 


For instance, 47%, of all the school 
buildings surveyed in 1951 were over 
30 years old, but 53% of the ele- 
mentary schools surveyed were in 
this age category. Similarly, 39% of 
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all classrooms had more than 30 
pupils in them, but 48°, of elemen- 
tary classrooms were carrying that 
load. 

To conclude this enumeration of 
unpleasant facts, the Office of Educa- 
tion’s final report on the present need 
stated that on the basis of ratings 
made by state and local education 
agencies 33°% of our school buildings 
are unsatisfactory in terms of struc- 
tural adequacy, size and nature of 
site, facilities for sanitation, and 
pupil safety. By the same ratings, 
37° of the elementary schools are 
unsatisfactory. 


Present Needs and Resources 


As of September 1952 the total 
school construction need projected 
on a nationwide basis was 312,000 
instruction rooms to house 8,881,360 
pupils at a cost of $10.6 billion. Of 
this amount the local school districts 
could, within existing legal and rea- 
sonable bonding and taxing limits, 
provide $5.9 billion, leaving a deficit 
of $4.7 billion. 

The major expenditure for capital 
outlay is for new classrooms [1] to 
relieve overcrowding in existing 
plants, [2] to house the enrolment 
increase for 1952-53, and [3] to re- 
place obsolete buildings which could 
not be remodeled. Also included in 
capital-outlay estimates are the funds 
needed to remodel and rehabilitate 
classrooms to keep them usable for 
another 10 years, funds for purchas- 
ing new sites or enlarging existing 
sites, and for purchasing new school 
buses. 


Enrolment Increases 


The underlying cause for the de- 
mand for new buildings, new buses, 
and enlarged capacity for present 
facilities is the steady increase in the 
number of children enrolled, an in- 
crease which is itself the reflection of 
the general population growth. Since 
1946, the number of live births has 
not dropped below 3 million; only 
twice before, in 1921 and 1943, had 
it ever exceeded that number. 


To complicate the picture further, 


US Office of Education survey 
is a study in quiet desperation. 


in this report the Office of Educa- 
tion states that its 1950 estimates of 
enrolment increases were too low 
and that the peak enrolment will not 
be reached in 1957-58, as had been 
previously thought. One reason for 
this is that the number of live births 
did not drop off after 1950. Instead, 
it reached a new peak in 1952. 
Hence, where the first progress re- 
port of the school-facilities survey 
predicted an enrolment of 31.9 mil- 
lion in 1960, the latest report now 
looks forward to 36.3 million. 


The Facts Call for Action 

The Office of Education’s report 
suggests positive steps that can be 
taken by states and localities to at- 
tack the problem. For obvious rea- 
sons, the Office cannot commit itself 
to a federal program at this time. On 
the question of federal aid for school 
construction the report says: 

“This proposition involves both 
policy and economics, and it can be 
resolved only by the citizens of the 
United States thru their elected rep- 
resentatives.” 

So far, the only action promised 
by the federal government is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s call for a White 
House Conference on Education 
preceded by state conferences, the 
expense of which will be borne in 
large part by the federal government. 
Bills to get the conferences underway 


are now pending in the Senate and 
House. 


Bills to provide aid to school con- 
struction on a general basis have 
been introduced in the Senate by a 
Republican, John S$. Cooper of Ken- 
tucky [$2601] and by 25 Democrats 
led by John L. McClellan of Arkan- 
sas [$2779]. Several bills have been 
introduced in the House, including 
ones by Representatives Bailey [W. 
Va.], Elliott [Ala.] and Perkins [Ky.], 
all Democrats. No bill has been intro- 
duced by a Republican who is in a 
position to have it considered by the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. 


—NEA Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations. 
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DID YOU KNOW... 





that the NEA has received a grant 


from the Ford Foundation Fund 
for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion? The money is being used to 
assist teachers who visit or study 
in the Washington area under 
the sponsorship of the Ford 
Foundation Highschool Teach- 
ers Fellowship Program for 
1953-54. Ryland W. Crary is co- 
ordinator of the project. 


that a news story on the article, 


“Muscular Fitness and Health,” 
in the December Journal of 
the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, was carried in lead- 
ing newspapers from coast to 
coast on December 7, and made 
the front page of the first post- 
strike, ad-less, eight-page edition 
of the New York Herald-Trib- 
une? The editor of the London 
Daily Express cabled for a copy 
of the article. The AAHPER is 
an NEA department. 


that the Department of Class- 


room Teachers and the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Asso- 
ciation [NEA departments] are 
publishing a series of pamphlets 
on the implications for class- 
room teachers of the latest re- 
search findings in reading, arith- 
metic, and spelling? 


that Happy Journey, NEA best- 


seller for parents whose children 
are just entering school, has gone 
into its fourth printing, bringing 
the total copies to 210,000? The 
bulletin is a joint publication of 
the Elementary School Princi- 
pals, the National School Public 
Relations Association [NEA de- 
partments], and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 


that Irwin Shepard was the first 


fulltime NEA executive secre- 
tary? Mr. Shepard became full- 
time secretary in 1898, having 
served as parttime secretary since 
1893. Association headquarters 
were then in the secretary’s home 
in Winona, Minnesota, where he 
was president of the state normal 
school. 
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Beyond the Blueprint 


Work has begun on the new NEA Center. 


HE noisy “b-r-r*r-t-t_ b-r-r-r-t-t” of 

demolition has possibly never be- 
fore been such sweet music to the 
ears of anybody. To the NEA stafl 
these days it sounds mighty good, be- 
cause that racket means that work 
on the new NEA Center has now 
begun. 

The old garage next door to the 
main office building is now being 
razed, amid much noise and dust of 
falling plaster, bricks, and beams. 
And soon the steam shovels will start 
digging down deep, and the concrete 
mixers will move in, making ready 
for the steel girders. The eight-story 
building that will replace the old 
garage will cost about a million and 
a half dollars, and we expect to be 
moving in about the beginning of 
next vear. 

We are taking our first step be- 
yond the blueprint. 

This, of course, is visible evidence 
of progress in our Building Fund 
Campaign. But the facts and figures 
of this year’s efforts are just as im- 
pressive. They make clear that our 
profession can accomplish what it 
sets out to do. Since the campaign 
began, more than $636,000 has been 
either contributed or pledged. 

In this total, 3987 life member- 
ships are represented. And the most 
encouraging aspect of the first year 
of the NEA campaign for $5 million 
in five years is the momentum of the 
campaign’s last six months, as evi- 
denced by the fact that 3300 of the 
total life memberships were taken 
out during that period. 

We know that this momentum 
will increase rather than lag during 
the period we are now going into, 
because our travels over the country 
have impressed us with the enthusi- 
asm and hard work of our profession 
to finish this great project. 

It is a matter of great encourage- 
ment to us, too, that this campaign 
is uniting the profession as never 
before. New Mexico’s Executive 
Secretary Bill O’Donnell says that 
the campaign has done more to weld 
the teachers of his state into a great 


team with a common purpose than 
anything that has happened in his 
experience. 

We are sure that this feeling will 
be general in all states as the cam 
paign begins to go full speed ahead 
over the nation. 

There is reason for optimism on 
the basis of this year’s progress in 
the building fund campaign, but not 
a single reason for complacency. 
Four years of sustained and accelei 





If ever there was a cause, if ever 
there can be a cause, worthy to be 
upheld by all of toil or sacrifice 
that the human heart can endure, 
it is the cause of education. 

—Horace Mann 


ated effort lie ahead if the NEA 
Center is to be a reality when we 
celebrate our first 100 vears. 

And, let us remember, this con- 
centration of effort is not just to 
build a monument to education, but 
it is to integrate, build, and strength 
en the Association. 

Altho 35,000 paid-up life membei 
ships would build the new center 
(and at the rate life members are 
presently joining up, we would have 
almost 35,000 by 1957), we believe 
that the NEA Center should rep 
resent more than just 35,000 donors. 

With that in view, let us, without 
giving less attention to obtaining 
life members, broaden the base of 
our appeal. Let us seek the contri- 
butions of teachers thruout the coun- 
try, many of whom will not become 
life members. Our NEA Center 
should represent all the teachers in 
the United States, especially the half 
million who are NEA members. 
Their contributions, small and large, 
will make our new building a true 
symbol of professional growth, a true 
center for education in the nation’s 
capital. 

—A. C. FLORA and KARL H. BERNS, 
co-chairmen of the NEA Building 
Fund Campaign. 
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American 
than 


headlines in newspapers 


for more and one-half 
They 


terest on Iran as a key spot in the 


two 
vears. have focused world in- 
free na- 
tions. All the publicity about these 


struggle for peace by the 
things has overshadowed an internal 
awakening that is taking place in 
Iran. She is aroused to her needs and 
potentialities and is stirring her peo- 
ple to action. 

Iranians in a steady stream are 
beating a path to the ministries of 
the government and to Point IV of- 
fices. They are discussing their needs, 
attending special training courses, 
and participating for the first time in 
cooperative community activities and 
development projects. 

Iran is a constitutional monarchy, 
twice the size of ‘Texas, with a popu- 
lation estimated to be 18 million 
people. Iranians are a hardy people 
of the Moslem faith, living mostly 
in rural villages, eking out an exist- 
ence from the soil with equipment 
and methods Biblical 


Iran zenith of 


common in 


times. reached her 


power during the period 500-300 BC. 


Mr. Turner is chief, Education Field 
Party, Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, US Embassy, Tehran, Ivan. 


EDUCATION 


POINT 


Since then she has been overrun by 
from the east, north, 
and south. 


hordes west, 
This once great nation is proud 
of her heritage, for Iran has made 
noteworthy contributions to world 
architecture, literature, 
medicine, and govern- 
ment. But people of the working 
class have not had opportunities for 
education and economic advance. 


progress in 
astronomy, 


Oxer of the ministries that has 
shown most interest in broad sweep- 
ing reforms has been the Ministry 
of Education. It is the largest minis- 
try in the government and adminis- 
ters, either directly or indirectly, all 
educational institutions, including 
the universities and medical colleges. 
It also administers the endowment 
properties, the income of which is 
largely used for 
ments. 


social improve- 

Its school system is, in the main, 
academic, with a rote memory type of 
curriculum. The program of studies 
is divided into an elementary school 
with four or six years, a lower sec- 
ondary with three years, an upper 
secondary with two or three years, 
and the university, with three or four 
years, depending upon the school 
one attends. 


AN D 


iV 


The salaries of the teachers are 
very low, ranging on the average 
from $20 to $70 per month. Build- 
ings and facilities are extremely 
poor, and teaching materials are 
practically nonexistent, especially in 
the rural areas. The school year ex- 
tends for nine months, culminating 
in a very stiff final examination, pre- 
pared and given by the officials of 
the Ministry of Education, 

There are many progressive lay- 
men and educators connecte? with 
the ministry who have studied in 
Europe or the United States and 
who are leading a fight to modernize 
the educational system of Iran. It is 
with this group that Point IV has 
teamed up during the past three years 
in laying the foundation for a func- 
tional educational program, geared 
to the needs of the Iranian people. 

A review of the existing education 
system made during the early days 
of Point IV showed that the Ministry 
of Education has a compulsory at- 
tendance law covering the first four 
grades of school, but the law cannot 
be enforced because of the lack of 
teachers and facilities. 

From this study it was also learned 
that a vocational agriculture pro- 
gram and a trade and industrial pro- 
gram were being inaugurated, and 
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that homemaking was being intro- 
duced in the girls’ secondary schools 
of large urban centers. It was found 
that men in the army and civilians 
in urban areas were being taught to 
read and write. 


Exrty in 1952 an educational 
agreement was drawn up and signed 
by the Iranian minister of education 
and William E. Warne, director of 
US Operations Mission to Iran. The 
agreement stipulated that officials of 
the Ministry and Point IV would 
participate jointly in all phases of a 
cooperative education program. 

It provided that Point IV would 
furnish specialists to collaborate in 
carrving out the cooperative pro- 
gram; that the following types of ac- 
tivities would be developed and car- 
ried forward to augment, enlarge, 
and extend the work of rural educa- 
tional institutions: [1] training of 
rural teachers; [2] provision of essen- 
tial materials, including laboratory 
equipment for teaching science in 
the secondary schools; [3] supplying 
of textbooks, supplementary readers, 
maps, and other teaching materials; 
[4] establishment of demonstration 
schools for student and teacher ob- 
servation and practice; [5] improve- 
ment of rural buildings and facilities 


great cultural 
advances 

are being 
made in this 
new-old 


country, says 


Hoyt J. B. Turner 
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Visitors are shown a village school garden in Ivan. 


thru pilot projects by renovation and 
remodeling of selected existing school 
buildings, completion of some unfin- 
ished school buildings, and construc- 
tion of some selected new ones for 
demonstration purposes; [6] and such 
other projects as may be mutually 
agreed upon later. 

This agreement has since been re- 
newed to continue thru June 30 
1959, and provision has been made 
to include in the cooperative activity 
other sponsoring governmental or- 
ganizations of Iran such as the Min- 
istries of Health and Agriculture, 
and international organizations of 
which both the United States and 
Iran are members. This allows for 
closer work with representatives of 
Unesco stationed in Tehran. 


’ 


E arty this spring a request came 
from the Shah to the Ministry of 
Education for a new school curricu- 
lum to be developed, and the Minis- 
try asked technical aid from Point 
IV in planning it. The aims were to 
be geared to the particular needs of 
the country as it prepares itself to 
function in the modern scientific 
world of today. 

One of the greatest needs in im- 
proving Iran’s educational system is 
better-trained teachers. The majority 
of the teachers who have graduated 
from the normal schools and teacher- 
educating institutions find employ- 
ment in the larger cities, and since 
there are not enough trained teach- 


ers to meet the demand for all the - 


schools, most rural schools have 
teachers with only a sixth-grade edu- 
cation or less. 

For the past two years, the United 
States Operations Afission to Iran 
has spent a great deal of effort in pro- 
viding additional training for these 
rural teachers. This we consider to 
be our greatest contribution. 

In the summer of 1952, approxi- 
mately 1000 rural teachers were 
trained, and in the summer of 1953 





the number reached more than $100. 
These teachers were trained by Iran- 
ian educators who previously had 
been given seven weeks of training 
by American and Iranian technicians 
selected by the Ministry and Point 
IV. 

Our aim in training these teachers 
was to develop an educational pro- 
gram dealing with everyday life 
which will assist in the social and 
economic development of Iran. ‘To 
realize this aim, it is necessary that 
the schools be functional and not ac- 
ademic; that the children learn to do 
by doing and by assuming responsi- 
bility; that basic individual needs be 
cared for; and that the program meet 
the interest, requirements, and capa- 
bilities of the pupils of rural com- 
munities. The teachers accepted this 
philosophy enthusiastically. 

During this training course, em 
phasis was placed on simple mate 
rials of instruction which could be 
made by the village teachers and stu- 
dents and used in the regular school 
program. In the beginning, classes 
concentrated on the best way to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
how to teach children better health 
habits; and elementary science as re 
lated to farm life. 

The same procedure was followed 
in the summer of 1953, but on a 
greatly expanded basis. Such things 
as physical education, arts and crafts, 
and the use of small hand tools were 
added to the training program. Pur- 
poseful field trips were becoming a 
part of the method of teaching. By 
this time officials of the Ministry of 
Education were giving much more 
active cooperation and showing a 
great deal more interest in the train- 
ing program than they had the pre- 
vious summer. They had come to un- 
derstand more fully the content and 
purpose of what was being taught. 

The development of units of study 
was being accepted and used by the 
teachers both in the summer training 
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program and in their village schools. 
In addition to this expansion in the 
program, women were permitted to 
attend courses and take their places 
alongside the men in learning new 
methods of teaching, and_ tribal 
teachers were trained for the first 
time in special methods of teaching 
moving caravans of nomadic people. 

The total number of teachers 
prepared during both summers now 
exceeds 4000. It is planned that an 
additional 8000 will be trained dur- 
ing the coming year, which means 
that about hall the village teachers 
will have had some training in mod- 
ern education. With this corps of 
teachers, a revised curriculum can 
be put into operation in at least half 
the rural schools within a year after 
its adoption by the Higher Council 
of Education. 


New types of learning materials 
need to be available in quantity to 
the schools. ‘These are being devel- 
oped mainly thru the Teaching Ma- 
terials Center, the Syracuse Film 
Project, and visual-education work 
with the normal schools. 

The Teaching Materials Center 
has developed and maintains a li- 
brary of professional and technical 
books and other materials available 
to American and Iranian Point IV 
specialists. It has received from the 
US 8000 books, of which 5000, in the 
fields of education, agriculture, and 
health, have been sent out to the re- 
gional teams. 

Soon after Point IV began work in 
lran, a contract was signed with Syr- 
acuse University [N.Y.] to furnish a 
team of film specialists to produce 
films in Iran. In these films, local 
teachers and pupils, farmers and 
their wives in their own environ- 
ments tell their own stories. 

Point IV specialists have spent 
from one to two weeks with the sen- 
iors of normal schools thruout Iran. 
Each student produces visual-educa- 
tion materials for use later in his 
teaching. 


To RENDER assistance to the Min- 
istry in more specialized areas of 
education, Point IV technicians are 
helping develop demonstration 
schools, vocational-agriculture 
schools, a homemaking project, and 
a program in fundamental educa- 
tion. 


Fourteen demonstration schools 
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have been established in Iran on the 
elementary level, and proposals tor 
approximately two dozen more 
schools on the elementary and sec- 
ondary level have been approved. 
These demonstration schools were 
first established independently of any 
existing institution for the purpose 
of demonstrating the real aim of 
schools, but with the idea that later 
they would be turned over to teacher- 
educating institutions. 

Some of the schools have already 
been transferred and are now admin- 
istered by what is known as Normal 
‘Teacher Training Institutions. These 
schools have become very popular, 
and have had to turn away large 
numbers of students because of lack 
of facilities. 

When Point IV entered Iran, en- 
rolment in all the vocational-agricul- 
ture schools was on the decline. 
Hoping to keep boys on the farms, 
the government did not make these 
schools an integral part of the educa- 
tion program, and graduates could 
not receive credit toward entering 
the university. “The teachers, hous- 
ing, and equipment were poor. 

Plans have now been made and are 
in process of being carried out where- 
by in each ostan (province) there is 
one upper-secondary vocational-agri- 
culture school designed to train rural 
boys who wish to be good farmers, 
to train potential rural extension 
workers, and to train teachers for the 
rural village schools. Point IV is 
helping provide farm machinery, 
wells for irrigation, classrooms, labo- 
ratories, dormitories, and teachers’ 
homes, and has trained 50 teachers 
for them. Each school operates a 
demonstration farm and forms the 
hub of vocational-agriculture activi- 
ties for the entire ostan. 

The several lower-secondary agri- 
culture schools in the ostans will 
probably be changed to offer general 
work with emphasis on agriculture 
and will serve as feeders for the up- 
per schools. 

Last year, vocational homemaking 
was introduced into the secondary 
schools of Iran for the first time. Pre- 
viously, the work had been theoreti- 
cal and taught only such things as 
artificial flower making, embroidery, 
drafting patterns, making dresses, 
and a little home and child care. 

The program now includes child 
care, family health, foods and nutri- 
tion, house furnishing, clothing and 





textiles, family relationships, and 
personal hygiene. The new work was 
begun in 12 selected demonstration 
homemaking secondary schools in 
towns thruout the country. 

A teacher-educating institution has 
been established in Tehran to edu- 
cate teachers for normal schools and 
for secondary schools in the prov- 
inces, who in turn will educate the 
village teachers in homemaking ac- 
tivities. 

The most recent program for 
which the Ministry has requested 
assistance has to do with increasing 
the percent of literacy in rural areas. 
The first authentic census was taken 
recently in Fars Ostan and revealed 
that over 97% of the rural people 
of that area are illiterate. In 700 
villages out of 2800, not a person 
can read or write. This situation 
probably prevails thruout the entire 
country. 

The first step in remedying the sit- 
uation has been to set up a center 
for training local workers in the so- 
ciological aspects of community de- 
velopment, the role of community 
leaders in a fundamental education 
program, and preparation of reading 
materials for the newly literate. 

A literacy training program for 
policemen is now in operation in 
rural areas, and assistance has been 
requested for a similar literacy pro- 
gram for police in urban centers. 


“Tue work being done in educa- 
tion provides a solid, permanent 
foundation for the programs in 
health, agriculture, and all other 
Point IV projects,” commented Di- 
rector Warne in reviewing the plans 
for 1954. “In the summer training 
courses, teachers are coming to be- 
lieve that their extremely difficult 
problems can be conquered. They 
are learning how to help children 
solve their problems instead of ac- 
cepting poverty and ignorance as 
their unchangeable lot, determined 
by the all-powerful hand of Fate. 
Equally important for the orderly 
development of Iran is the program 
in fundamental education for equip- 
ping rural adults who have never 
had the opportunity of attending 
school to raise their own standard of 
living. 

“All this growth is essential in 
creating healthy international rela- 
tionships between Iran and other 
countries.” + 
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NEITH HEADLEY 


RIEDRICH FROEBEL, founder of the 

kindergarten, was quite right 
when he predicted that of all the 
countries into which the kinder- 
garten movement might spread, its 
growth would be most vigorous in 
the United States of America. 

From 1873, when the first United 
States public kindergartens were 
established in St. Louis, up until 
1930 when there was what might be 
called a leveling off in the kinder- 
garten growth pattern, the number 
of children enrolled in public and 
private kindergartens increased from 
1252 to 750,000. 

From the 1930s to the early 1940s, 
there was a curtailment of the 
kindergarten program in some cities 
and an expansion in others. Indi- 
viduals of a lugubrious nature looked 
only at the retrenchment side of the 
program and _ shook their heads 
ominously as they ventured their 
opinions about the future of kinder- 
gartens in America. However, more 
farsighted individuals saw this era 
not as a slowing down of growth in 
the kindergarten movement but 
rather as a gathering of strength for 
vigorous developments in the future. 

In 1943-44, public-school kinder- 
garten enrolment in the US was 
697,468, an increase of 11.5% over 
1941-42. The 1945-46 figure of 772,- 
957 represented a 10.8% increase 
over 1943-44. Enrolment has con- 





Miss Headley is assistant professor in 
the Institute of Child Welfare at the 
University of Minnesota. She is co-author 
of Education in the Kindergarten. 
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tinued to grow. In 1949-50 there 
were 1,034,203 children in public 
kindergartens. Growth of privately 
controlled kindergartens has helped 
boost the total, for both public and 
private schools, from 760,586 in 
1943-44 to 1,171,662 in 1949-50. 


Durinc the depression, the war, 


and early postwar years, the atten- 
tion of the public was focused more 
sharply than ever before upon the 
needs of young children. Research 
in the area of child development was 
brought directly to the public thru 
exhibits, films, radio programs, and 
popular articles. Both in England 
and in the United States, federal pro- 
grams were set up to provide for the 
welfare of young children. 

It was in these years that new in- 
sights were gained into the needs of 
young children, and increasing num- 
bers of adults became actively aware 
of the importance of kindergartens. 

Today, in practically every state 
in the union, we have laws which 
authorize the use of public local or 
state funds for the downward exten- 
sion of school service. In most states, 
laws regarding the establishment of 
kindergartens are permissive in na- 
ture. Where enabling legislation of 
this nature exists, kindergartens may 
be established in communities either 
by vote of the local school authori- 
ties or in response to a petition of 
the public. 

In at least one state, the law is 
mandatory in its nature, and in that 
state kindergartens must be _ pro- 






Froebel’s prediction con- 
cerning the vigorous growth 
of the kindergarten in 


America has come true. 


vided for five-vear-olds. In only one 
state of the entire 48 is there no men- 
tion whatsoever of any provision for 
the education of the under-sixes. 

States vary greatly in the _ pro- 
visions they make for the financial 
support of kindergartens. In some 
states the kindergarten receives both 
state and local aid; in others only 
local funds are available for support 
of the kindergarten program. 

In the latter part of the 19th cen 
tury and the early part of the 20th, 
the kindergarten, tho housed and in- 
cluded in the public-school setup, 
existed as a unit rather completely 
set apart from the rest of the school. 


Parry Smirn Hint, Alice Temple, 
John Dewey, and others did much to 
bring about a unification of the 
kindergarten and the primary pro 
gram, but it was not until we had 
the research of the 20s that we had 
any factual proof of the importance 
of kindergarten education in rela- 
tion to later school adjustment and 
progress. The findings of the research 
of this period seemed to indicate: 

[1] Children with kindergarten 
experience tend to make relatively 
more rapid progress in the first five 
grades than children who have not 
attended kindergarten. 

[2] The proportion of first-grade 
repeaters in cities without kinder- 
garten programs is much greater 
than that in cities with programs. 


Research Says— 
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(3} Children in grades one thru 
three with kindergarten background 
show a marked advantage in both 
reading rate and comprehension over 
children who have not attended 
kindergarten. 

[4] They excel others in the rate 
and quality of their handwriting in 
the first grades. 

[5] In grades one thru three, they 
tend to establish better person-to- 
person and person-to-group contacts. 

[6] They tend to receive higher 
teacher ratings on oral language and 
such traits as industry and initiative. 


I \ THE 30s and the early 40s, much 
of the research in the field of early- 
childhood education concerned itself 
with formulating tests and establish- 
ing norms of development. In the 
light of the findings, kindergarten 
teachers tried better to understand 
and meet the needs of the individ- 
uals in their groups. 

In a few cases, research workers 
actually went into the kindergartens 
and thru their studies brought help- 
ful and illuminating facts to the at- 
tention of kindergarten teachers, 
parents, and all others concerned 
with the education and welfare of 
five-year-olds. Among other things, 
they pointed out the following facts: 

[1] In their efforts to raise stand- 
ards, teachers spend more time with 
boys than with girls. 

[2] Five-year-olds respond better 
to suggestions and requests than to 
commands, and the length of time 
required for response to a suggestion 
is shorter than the time involved in 
responding to a command. 

[3] The spontaneous conversation 
of children in a work period is con- 
cerned chiefly with people and ma- 
terials in the immediate environ- 
ment. 

[4] Tho five-year-old boys tend to 
talk more than five-year-old girls in 
a work period, their topics of con- 
versation show no marked sex dif- 
ference. 

[5] The upper notes in many of 
the traditional songs written for chil- 
dren are uncomfortably high for the 
voices of five-year-olds. 

[6] Kindergarten children tend to 
rest more quietly in the afternoon 
than in the morning; in small groups 


than in large groups. 


[7] The amount of participation 
in a five-year-old group is in inverse 
proportion to the size of the group. 
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In the 20s, as we noted earlier, the 
research was concerned with estab- 
lishing the value of the _ kinder- 
garten; in the 30s—the period of 
latent growth of the kindergarten 
movement—research in the field of 
early-childhood education was con- 
cerned with the building of tests and 
the establishing of norms of develop- 
ment. 


Topay, with the resurgence of 
vigor and growth in the kindergarten 
movement, research in the field ap- 
pears to be concerned chiefly with 
the evaluation of policies, practices, 
and procedures. From recent studies, 
we glean the following: 

[1] Approximately 29°% of our 
five-year-olds are now having an op- 
portunity to attend kindergarten. 
More urban than rural children have 
this opportunity. 

[2] Altho over one million five- 
year-olds are enrolled in_ kinder- 
gartens, efforts are being made to 
keep the size of the groups within 
reason. 

[3] Class enrolment varies from 
20 to 45 in a single half-day session. 
The median class is 29. The most fre- 


_ quent class size is from 30 to 35. The 


next most frequent is 29. 

[4] Kindergarten teachers estimate 
that a class enrolment of 25 with an 
average attendance of 20 to 24 would 
be both practical and desirable. 

[5] There is definitely a trend 
toward raising the kindergarten en- 
trance age. Whereas children have 
been admitted to the kindergarten 
in September if their fifth birthday 
came before January or even April, 
the trend now is to require fall en- 
trants to be five in September, Octo- 
ber, or November. 

[6} In a study recently reported, it 
was found that 16% of the children 
who entered kindergarten before 
they were four years and nine 
months of age had real difficulty in 
making the school adjustment. On 
the other hand, only 4°% of those 
who had more months of maturity 
had difficulty in making the adjust- 
ment. 

[7] Kindergarten teachers are of 
the opinion that there is real wisdom 
in raising the age for kindergarten 
entrance, but they trust that the 
change in entrance policy will not 
deprive four-year-olds of school op- 
portunities. 


[8] Kindergarten teachers feel that 


it would be desirable to have the 
number of children attending kin- 
dergarten on the first day limited to 
a third or half of the entering group. 
They also think that the first week’s 
sessions should be limited to a half 
or three-fourths of the scheduled 
time allotment. 

[9] People actually working with 
five-year-olds consider that the cur- 
rently accepted minimum space al- 
lotment of 35 square feet per child is 
not enough for a_ kindergarten 
group. They feel that 50 to 60 
square feet is needed. 

[10] The trend seems to be to 
think of the nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and primary group as a single 
unit. It is frequently suggested that 
it would be desirable to have such a 
unit housed in its own building. 


R esearcu has played a varying but 
certainly important role in [1] help- 
ing the kindergarten to find a defi- 
nite place for itself in the American 
system of education, [2] helping to 
alert the public to the developmental 
needs of young children, [3] helping 
teachers to evaluate their own pro- 
cedures, [4] helping administrators 
and policy-directing groups to plan 
for the welfare of five-year-olds. 

Thru the help of research, Froe- 
bel’s prediction concerning — the 
vigorous growth of the kindergarten 
in America has come true, and now, 
as the title of this article suggests, the 
kindergarten has come of age. From 
the vantage point of adulthood it ob- 
serves that today’s children are grow- 
ing up in a world vastly smaller and 
yet vastly more complex than the 
world of yesterday. The kindergarten 
needs the further support of research 


as it strives to meet the needs of 


today’s TV-minded five-year-olds. 
a 
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Closing the Gap 


Between 


Town and Gown 


HE problem of town and gown is 

as old as college education. The 
first modern university in its grove 
on the outskirts of Athens was sus- 
pect to the townspeople. Its founder, 
a man nicknamed Plato, weathered 
the criticism, however, and his acad- 
emy continued in operation for 900 
years. Finally it was closed because 
it diverged from the dominant politi- 
cal opinion of the day and the ortho- 
doxy of the still adolescent church. 

Long before Plato’s day, for that 
matter, a university built by Pythag- 
oras at Crotona was burned by ir- 
ritable townspeople, and a_ large 
number of the faculty were barbe- 
cued. Aristotle’s university, the Ly- 
ceum, also was in trouble with the 
town. But Aristotle was less steadfast 
than Plato and Socrates. He aban- 
doned Athens and the Lyceum under 
fire of townsfolk who accused him 
of collaboration with the enemy, the 
Macedonians. 

From ancient times down to this 
day it has been thus. Perhaps it is 
inevitable that the “gown,” or edu- 
cation in its more deliberative and 
critical aspects, should be in conflict 
with the everyday people of the com- 
munity. Many would say so. To ex- 
amine life, they say, and to consider 
the alternatives in the intellectual 
and social process is the function of 
the educated man. Is it not inevitable 
then that he will be in conflict with 
those who live by emotion and rou- 
tine? The history of 2500 years of 
higher education might seem to con- 
firm this point of view. But the mere 
fact that the conflict is encrusted in 
antiquity does not make its continu- 
ance inevitable. 


lr rHe gap were only a matter of 
varying quantities of information, 





Professor Brownell, of Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois, is au- 
thor of The Human Community, The 


College and the Community, and other 
works. 
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the problem would be simple. But 
the question is more complex than 
that. It involves a qualitative differ- 
ence, say the wearers of the gown, 
and qualitative in a fundamental 
way. 


The craftsman or the farmer or the 
merchant may possess as great a 
quantity of learning as the college 
professor. He may know as many 
things, for he has at his command all 
the lore of the soil, or the intimate 
knowledge of materials and the proc- 
esses of fabrication, or the wide 
reaches of trade and prices, of men 
and markets and bargaining tech- 
nics. But numbers of things known 
are not enough, say those who wear 
the gown. There is a difference be- 
tween these things and higher edu- 
cation. 

For the craftsman and farmer and 
merchant, they say, are not familiar 
with that sort of symbolism called 
conceptual thinking. They do not 
contemplate so many _ universals. 
‘They have, in short, less theory. And 
theory, according to those who have 
worn the gown from Plato down to 
this day, is superior in quality to the 
factual miscellanies of knowledge 
that characterize the thought of com- 
mon men. 

It is true, of course, that theory 
gives man a command of the content 
of his experience which he can attain 
in no other way. It makes articulate 
the great continuities of life, the uni- 
formities of nature and of thought. 
It clarifies the principles that seem to 
underlie the very structure of his 
existence. If he would command life 
rather than be a drifter in the stream 
of unexamined habit and impulse, 
he must have theory. Theory is all 
this. In the best sense it is indeed the 
main function of higher education. 

But theory is not therefore re- 
moved from contacts with the world. 
It is not a higher level of activity, and 
its value and purity should not be 
measured by its remoteness trom 





BAKER BROWNELL 


practice and opinion in the realm of 
actual events. 

This removal of theory from prac- 
tice, to be sure, characterizes much 
of Plato’s doctrine. It has come down 
in one form or another thru the ages 
in all its esthetic magnificence. The 
cloistered scholarship of the monks 
in their medieval universities, the 
modern pride in pure research, pure 
science, pure art, pure music—uncon- 
taminated by the uses and needs of 
men—are residues of that doctrine. 
The universities, ancient and mod- 
ern, withdrawn in their sacred 
groves, the fine arts secluded in their 
studios, the scientists committed to 
the cult of pure objectivity without 
other responsibility to life and _ so- 
ciety—these all have been influenced 
by Plato’s vision of the transcendence 
of true knowledge, goodness, and 
beauty in respect to the living world. 

It is a distinguished ancestry for 
any university or doctrine, but even 
without it the fact would remain that 
a peaceful hour or so is necessary in 
order to think clearly. /t is hard to 
be a scholar in a machine shop. It is 
no doubt impossible to carry on the 
process of higher education in a sub- 
way train. 

Knowledge may not be transcend- 
ent, as Plato thought, but admittedly 
some removal from the cluttered 
urgencies of everyday life would still 
be necessary for a man to gather his 
wits together and study the problems 
that confront him. It is only com- 
monsense to grant this necessity. 

But this latter is not what creates 
the gap between town and gown. 
The gap, indeed, derives its nature 
from a far loftier and more hifalutin’ 
source; namely, the old Greek tradi- 
tion in which true knowledge is 
regarded as transcendent and con- 
templative and is set over against 
vulgar opinion and practice. 

The possessors of this knowledge 
are, according to the great tradition, 
necessarily leisured people. ‘They are 
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aristocrats. They are a social as well 
as spiritual élite withdrawn from 
everyday behavior and the common 
herd. ‘This tradition, as old as Py- 
thagoras, Plato, and the Orphic mys- 
teries, persists with various modifica- 
tions in the universities of today. It 
is founded partly on the valid need 
for peace and quiet in order to think 
clearly, but far more on traditional 
distinctions that reserved theory and 
thinking, as such, for a leisured class. 

Theory, of course, is not the ex- 
clusive privilege of the educacuonal 
élite, altho many university men 
think so. The farmer has theory of 
a kind, or he could not operate his 
farm consistently from season to sea- 
son. The craftsman has theory, and 
so has the merchant, or they would 
be unable to guide their activities 
intelligently to sound results. 

But theory tor them emerges from 
the midst of action. It is immanent 
in action. It is tested and checked by 
action. It is in a deeper sense created 
by action, for theory and_ practice 
are, to say the least, reciprocally de- 
termined by each other. This notion 
of the emergence of theory—and for 
that matter of truth—is utterly differ- 
ent from the ancient Greek doctrine 
that still determines the nature of 
the university and of the persistent 
gap between it and everyday life. 


What then is the nature of the gap 
between town and gown? Much of 
it is vested pretense. In part it arises 
from doctrines of philosophical tran- 
scendence and class superiority. ‘To 
those who accept it, the gap measures 
the unassailable difference between 
the intellectual and the everyday 
man. It is a difference between 
knowledge and opinion, between be- 
ing and becoming. 

We today sometimes say it is the 
difference between the spiritual and 
the material or some other cosmic 
dichotomy. In a modern democratic 
society the difference probably is 
false, but that does not cool the quiet 
passion with which most university 
scholars claim it. 


Why is the gap there? here is, 
first, the deep and continuous tradi- 
tion of university life carried down 


thru 2500 years of Western educa- 
tion. It is a tradition resting on the 
structure of Greek aristocracy and 
unassailable class privilege. From it 
is derived a modern illusion of caste 
that gives comfort, security, and front 
to many earnest people. 

The gap is there, again, because 
this tradition supports a number of 
principles and conditions that are 
necessary to higher education, such 
as a measure of peace and quiet and 
freedom from outside interference. 
In the Greek tradition, these practi- 
cal prerequisites of clear-headed 
thinking are given wellnigh divine 
sanctions. Often they are called aris- 
tocratic perspective, academic tree- 
dom, objectivity, leisure. 


What then can be done about this 
gap? If the principles and necessary 
conditions of higher education can 
find acceptance and support within 
our democratic culture, then the an- 
tique tradition with its snobbery 
might be abandoned. In this way the 
cause of the gap could well disap- 
pear, Can democratic sanctions be 
successfully obtained? I think they 
can be, and more easily than many 
people believe! 

Three principles are involved. 
They are simple principles, as simple 
as daylight, as simple as a drop of 
water, an electron, or the French 
Revolution, but they involve a ma- 
jor reorientation that will be diff- 
cult, perhaps impossible, except thru 
a profound conviction of need. 

The university, first of all, must 
identify itself with the town (or com- 
munity), never withdraw from it. It 
must turn to its human sources for 
strength and meaning. It must draw 
from those vast reserves the values 
and patterns of articulate thought. 

In this identification of the college 
with the community, both the col- 
lege and the community will de- 
velop. When the university is 
founded on this principle, beauty 
and meaning will not be imposed on 
the community, but will develop 
from it. In the lingo of philosophers 
truth will not be transcendent to the 
community, it will be immanent 
in it. 

Secondly, the university must have 


as its main objective the education 
and development of the organic com- 
munity—the small or primary com- 
munity—not the individual. 

It is the modern paradox of edu- 
cation that individual enrichment, 
responsibility, and depth of life are 
not attained by focusing educational 
attention on the individual. They are 
attained, on the contrary, thru com- 
munity development and the educa- 
tional processes thereto. Altho few 
educators seem to realize this, the 
community is the context and the 
condition of individual values. 

And lastly, the university must 
serve directly the interests of the 
community and of individuals as 
members of it. It must be intimate 
with life. It must be a working mem- 
ber in the growth and enrichment 
of social processes. Its justification 
does not lie in being a museum of 
universals, or a storage house for 
absolutes. It should be secular and 
functional, a direct service and 
agency of life, work, and moral in- 
tegrity. From these interactions of 
the university and the community 
will arise a finer and more vigorous 
culture than ever could be imposed 
by transcendent absolutes from the 
outside. 

In this way, democratic sanctions 
may be ensured for the values and 
prerequisites of higher education. A 
measure of peace, freedom from alien 
interference, some relief from the 
exigencies of earning a_ living—all 
these will be the normal consequence 
and without conflict between town 
and gown. When the university for- 
sakes its isolated campus and becomes 
an agency within the context of the 
community and within the normal 
occupations of the people, its demo- 
cratic integrity can actually be 
achieved. 


Tue answer to the problem of 
town and gown in terms of these 
three brief proposals may seem too 
easy. The answer is indeed abridged 
and condensed. Even cursory obser- 
vation of our institutions of higher 
education shows that the notion of 
an intellectual élite is deep-seated. 
Higher education, for those who pro- 
fess it, is a way of life based on 





Come one, come all to the NEA convention, New York City, June 27 to July 2! 


(Watch The Journal for further announcements.) 
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status far more than on production. 
Too many have a vested interest in 
its pomps and failures to permit an 
easy change. 

By its withdrawal from the world 
of affairs, the university does indeed 
achieve security from interference. 
It achieves freedom, and this above 
all is precious in any intellectual or 
moral enterprise. 

But it achieves this freedom at 
heavy cost. That cost is the wellnigh 
complete failure of the university to 
contribute its ideals of moral and 
social responsibility, of objective 
justice, of high thinking and plain 
living to the living world of men and 
action in which it is embedded. And 
in those projects, such as athletics, 
where it does impinge on public in- 
terest, its moral failure is likely to be 
most eloquent. 

The university will find freedom 
that is also socially responsible only 
when it identifies itself with the com- 
munity from which it hitherto has 
held aloof. Here it can create its free- 
dom rather than passively accept it. 
Here it can slowly build up its in- 
alienable values amid the problems 
and particularities and the vast hu- 
man resources in which it must in 
any case find its strength. It can find 
here respect in response to the respect 
that it gives to the everyday man. It 
can find goodwill and mutual assist- 
ance. 

Only then will the gap between 
town and gown, with its conflict and 
contempt, really disappear. + 





You tell me that law is above free- 
dom of utterance. And I reply 
that you can have no wise laws 
nor free enforcement of wise laws 
unless there is free expression of 
the wisdom of the people—and, 
alas, their folly with it. But if 
there is freedom, folly will die of 
its own poison, and the wisdom 
will survive. That is the history of 
the race. It is proof of man’s kin- 
ship with God. 

You say that freedom of utter- 
ance is not for the time of stress, 
and I reply with the sad truth 
that only in time of stress is free- 
dom of utterance in danger. No 
one questions it in calm days, be- 
cause it is not needed. And the 
reverse is true also: only when 
free utterance is suppressed is it 
needed, and when it is needed, 
it is most vital to justice. 

—William Allen White 
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HE American Association of Colleges 

for Teacher Education Jan NEA de- 
partment] has received a grant of $60,- 
000 from the Danforth Foundation to 
finance a study of religion in teacher 
education. The project is intended to 
develop a program calculated to give 
greater emphasis to religion in the prep- 
aration of teachers in all member insti- 
tutions of the AACTE. 

A subcommittee of the Studies and 
Standards Committee of the AACTE has 
defined the nature and scope of the pro- 
posed study as follows: 

“The committee recommends that the 
chief purpose of this study of teacher 
education and religion be to discover 
and develop ways and means to teach the 
















reciprocal relation between religion and 
other elements in human culture in 
order that the teacher, 
whether he teaches literature, history, 
the arts, science, or other subjects, be 
prepared to understand, to appreciate, 
and to convey to his students the signifi- 
cance of religion in human affairs.” 

Essentially, then, the primary aim of 
the study is to deal directly and ob- 
jectively with religion whenever and 
wherever it is intrinsic to learning ex- 
perience in the various fields of study. 
In no sense is it the aim of the study to 
stimulate individual commitment or to 
encourage students to explore the re- 
sources of religion as a basis for durable 
convictions. It is the view of the com- 
mittee that the emphasis on teaching 
about religion offers the most immediate 
opportunity for developing programs 
which are both appropriate to the re- 
sponsibilities of colleges preparing teach- 
ers and consonant with legal and practi- 
cal limitations upon the college. 

During the first two years of the proj- 
ect, the emphasis will be upon intensive 
study by qualified consultants in the 
various disciplines, during which time 
it is anticipated there will be developed 
curriculum materials, and that new 
courses will be initiated, as well as new 
units within presently existing courses. 

It has been proposed that the second 
stage of the study cover the three-year 
period following the preliminary stage, 
and that, during this period, data gath- 
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Ca) 
ered and course materials previously de- 
veloped should be published and widely 
distributed. 










The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education will conduct a study of 


RELIGION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


John G. Flowers 


Sixteen schools, out of 59 applying, 
have been tentatively extended an in 
vitation to participate in the study. 

The 16 schools are: School of Educa 
tion, New York University, New York 
City; State University Teachers College. 
Oswego, New York; State Teachers Col 
lege, Towson, Maryland; State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama; East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville; North Texas State College, 
Denton, and Southern Methodist Unive 
sity, Dallas; College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington; Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalama 
zoo; Ohio State University, Columbus: 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts 
burg; Division of Education, Macaleste1 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota: Arizona 
State College, Tempe; Oregon College 
of Education, Monmouth. 

Participating institutions will develop 
experimental materials and serve as 
demonstration centers. 

Eugene E. Dawson, dean of students 
and administration and_ professor of 
psychology, Kansas State Teachers Col 
lege, Pittsburg, has been granted leave 
of absence from KSTC to serve as co 
ordinator of the religion and education 
project. 

The members of the AACTE Subcom- 
mittee on Teacher Education and Reli 
gion are: John G. Flowers, president. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos, chairman; Evan Collins, 
president, State Teachers College, Bul 
falo; Walter W. Cook, dean, school of 
education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; Charles W. Hunt, central 
office of AACTE, Oneonta, New York: 
J. W. Maucker, president, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Robert 
Ulich, professor of education, school ol 
education, Harvard University, Cam 
bridge, Roscoe West, 
president, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Trenton; Samuel M. Blumen 
field, president, College of Jewish 
Studies, Chicago, consultant; William 
E. McManus, assistant director, depart- 
ment of education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C., 
consultant: Kenneth L. Brown, executive 
secretary, William H. Danforth Founda 
tion [ex-oflicio]. 


Massachusetts; 
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sources of the music 
supervisor and 
specialist with 
greater benefit than 
ever before. 


RICHARD C. BERG 


EVERAL years ago I had occasion 
S$ to present a television demon- 
stration for a national music con- 
ference being held in St. Louis, and 
in the process of preparation found 
myself riding on a bus, heading for 
an elementary school many miles 
from where I was staying. I won- 
dered, while riding along, whether 
the school would be difficult to find 
and what my reception would be. 

The bus driver steered me in the 
right direction at the end of the 
line, and I soon came to a school- 
ground filled with children out for 
recess. As 1 approached, several boys 
came up to say they knew me be- 
cause they had seen me on television. 

They were from a class which had 
participated in a televised melody- 
instrument lesson I had taught the 
previous day to several thousand 
pupils. They recognized me as a 
lriend, and left their play to take 
me into the building to meet their 
principal and their room teacher. 

That afternoon the .students re- 
viewed the lesson learned by tele- 
vision, and they proved to have 
followed as well as tho I had been 
with them in person. Seeing these 
results from one telecast, I felt as- 
sured that our plans for conducting 
a demonstration lesson at the con- 
ference would be successful. 





Mr. Berg is director of music education 
for the Springfield Public Schools, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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enables the class- 
room teacher to 


draw upon the re- 
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This school-produced autoharp lesson 
4) was telecast to elementary schools thru 
bes 
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the cooperation of a local TV station. 


T us story is related not because 
my experience was unique but 
rather because the story indicates 
the typical response of children to 
television instruction. Television, ac- 
cording to the observation of a num- 
ber of experimenters, couples the ad- 
vantages of a medium of mass com- 
munication with the personalized, 
direct contact so vital to effective 
teaching. Thru inschool telecasting, 
the indispensable classroom teacher 
can draw upon the resources of the 
music supervisor and specialist with 
greater benefit than has ever before 
been realized. 

Television in the classroom will 
not replace other types of audio- 
visual devices. Phonograph record- 
ings and films will remain superior 
when repetition is desired, or when 
systemwide, regional, or statewide 
scheduling conflicts with individual 
schedules. When sound is important 
and sight is not, radio broadcasting 
serves as well. A combination of re- 
sources, supplementing—not replac- 
ing—classroom instruction, will pro- 
vide the maximum values for pupils. 


Waar are the opportunities for 
teaching music by television? A sur- 
vey recently made by the Music 
Educators National Conference [an 
NEA department] and corroborated 
by another one made by the US 
Office of Education reveals that 
most programs thus far have been 


of a public-relations nature, con- 
sisting of band, orchestra, choral, 
ensemble, and solo performances by 
student musicians. 

However, in an increasing number 
of cities, telecasts of an_ inschool, 
curriculum type have been presented 
with significant results. Several cities 
have formed television committees 
to organize and produce school tele- 
casts as an integral part of the regu- 
lar school curriculum. In school 
systems using inschool telecasts, re- 
ceiving sets have become part of 
the standard equipment of the class- 
room. 

Inschool music telecasts produced 
to date can be classified into three 
categories: demonstration, direct in- 
struction, and appreciation. Perhaps 
an additional division should be 
made to include television programs 
which correlate music with art, phys- 
ical education, social studies, or other 
areas of the curriculum. 

Program formats based on the in- 
tegration of subjects within a unit 
in social studies have been especially 
popular in the elementary and jun- 
ior-highschool fields of production. 
“A Trip to Mexico” as a theme, for 
example, lends itself well to the type 
of program done frequently in the 
classroom, in which members of a 
class combine their talents in sing- 
ing, dancing, writing script, painting 
sets, and doing research on the back- 
ground of the country. 
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D emonstration-ty pe telecasts have 
ranged from demonstrations of in- 
struments to scientific demonstra- 
tions (e.g., acoustical properties of 
various instruments; visualization of 
sound waves) . One state reporting in 
the MENC survey mentioned a 
workshop demonstration by a college 
choir of songs to be performed by 
highschool choruses at a forthcoming 
state festival. In another state, a col- 
lege music department has produced 
a series of films for television, dem- 
onstrating voice coaching, piano and 
violin construction, and other musi- 
cal subjects. 


Direct instruction telecasts require 
viewer participation while demon- 
stration-type lessons do not. The pur- 
pose of the demonstration is to im- 
part knowledge and even, in some 
cases, to teach skills and technics. 
For instance, a demonstration of 
different styles of strumming the 
strings of an autoharp (an instru- 
ment widely used in elementary- 
school music classes) would be use- 
ful only if the technics of strumming 
were later practiced and used by 
pupils watching the demonstration. 

If the primary objective were to 
teach specific autoharp strokes and 
apply each kind to a definite piece of 
music, then the telecaster would be 
giving direct instruction, requiring 
pupils to have instruments available 
on which each step of the lesson 
would be followed according to di- 
rection. Direct instruction, involving 
pupil response to directions given by 
a television teacher, has been used to 
teach melody instruments, 
ukulele, and music reading. 

This kind of telecast has been tried 
and tested on a limited basis only, 
since it is adaptable to a limited 
area of instruction. But modest suc- 
cesses already attained encourage 
optimism for future achievement. 
Of course, certain types of intricate 
technics can never be taught by in- 
direct means. 


piano, 















A ppreciation-ty pe telecasts, the 
third category, include performances 
by vocal and instrumental groups 
and soloists, and dramatizations (in- 
cluding operas and operettas). Ac- 
cording to available reports, most of 
these telecasts have been restricted to 
performances by student musicians. 
Student performances provide valu- 
able experience to the participants 
and offer opportunities for one 
school to learn from and be moti- 
vated by what is done in another. 

However, it is to be hoped that 
adult performers will also be used in 
the future. The possibilities for 
utilizing community resources in- 
clude televising of schooltime edu- 
cational symphony concerts, recitals 
by local artists, and interviews with 
visiting music celebrities. 


For inservice training of elemen- 
tary-school classroom teachers, tele- 
vision offers challenging potentiali- 
ties. With the introduction of auto- 
harps, bells, and other classroom in- 
struments into the elementary-school 
music program, television can_ be- 
come a valuable ally to the music 
supervisor in demonstrating the 
utilization of these devices to teach- 
ers thruout a school system. 

Thru the use of close-up shots by 
cameras in a studio, the telecaster 
can actually demonstrate playing 
technics as effectively as by workshop 
methods. 


W itn the passage of time, there 
will probably be two kinds of tele- 
vision available to most music teach- 
ers in this country. One kind will be 
school-produced either thru educa- 
tional transmitting facilities or by 
cooperation with commercial | sta- 
tions. Telecasts of this type will be 
controlled to suit the particular re- 
quirements of a school system's cur- 
riculum. 

The other kind of television avail- 
able to music teachers will be the 
commercial program. With the rapid 
addition of new stations and the ex- 
tension of network relays, television 
will soon become as commonplace in 
all regions as radio now is. This type, 
altho uncontrolled by the educator, 
nevertheless will influence the musi- 
cal tastes and interests of pupils and 
will offer certain musical opportuni- 
ties beyond the resources of the edu- 
cational broadcaster. 

Schools, aiming their telecasts at 


selective audiences (specific subject 
and grade groups) with specific edu- 
cational objectives in mind, can 
achieve what is impractical if not 
impossible for commercial 
casters. 


broad- 


Mass audiences, on the other hand, 
make it financially possible for net- 
works and sponsors to present the 
finest artists and ensembles. This 
season, for example, the Chicago 
Symphony is presenting a series ol 
network telecasts. The NBC opera 
telecasts bring both new works and 
old favorites, sung in English, to 
audiences numbering in the millions. 


G oop musical television programs 
will not be viewed by many pupils 
without encouragement from the 
teacher. There is too much competi 
tion from programs of a lighter, 
often more exciting nature. Discrimi 
nation in television viewing must be 
developed by arousing curiosity and 
interest, by devising artificial stimuli 
in the beginning. Some music teach 
ers offer extra credit for reports of 
programs viewed; others have had 
success in organizing outofschool 
television sessions in which members 
of a class assemble in each other's 
homes for group viewing. 

It would be unlikely that pupils 
would accept the suggestion that 
they listen to a program of serious 
music at a time conflicting with / 
Love Lucy, but it would not be un 
reasonable to recommend that they 
watch the Voice of Firestone, which 
immediately precedes the popular 
comedy program in some parts ol 
the country, for example. 

Advance information is available 
for some programs, making it pos 
sible to play recordings of composi- 
tions which will be heard, show pic 
tures of artists who will perform, or 
make other preparations. A music- 
room bulletinboard can be used to 
good advantage by posting time-and 
station information concerning rec- 
ommended programs, and pictures 
and articles of current interest. 


Tur aim of American music edu- 
cation is to provide opportunities 
for all girls and boys to benefit from 
the many personal and social values 
music has to offer. In quest of this 
goal, any resources which can in- 
crease active participation and musi 
cal enrichment need to be fully ex- 
ploited. Television is such a resource. 
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“We PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE” to the United States of America, a nation created 
by the people, who ordained and established a Constitution in 1787 to 
guarantee that the rights of free men would be preserved. So long as the 
Constitution stands, it will insure to us such basic r ghts and privileges as: 


Freedom of religion; 


4 # 


Freedom of communication in all its forms, by speech, press, radio, television, 
motion pictures, and consequently, freedom of education; 


Freedom to assemble and discuss all matters of common concern; 


Freedom to petition government for redress of grievances; 


Freedom from cruel and unusual punishment; 


Privilege of the writ of habeas corpus to prevent unlawful imprisonment; 


Freedom from ex post facto laws, to prevent punishment for 
acts which were lawful when committed; 


Freedom from slavery or involuntary servitude except as punishment for crime; 


Freedom from having soldiers “quartered” in a person’s home; 


Freedom from searches of homes or seizure of property except upon search 


warrants issued by a judge upon oath or affirmation showing probable cause 
that a crime has been committed; 


Right not to be put in double jeopardy, or to be compelled to be a 


witness against one’s self in a criminal case; 


Right not to have property taken for public use without just compensation; 


In criminal cases, the right to a speedy and public trial where the crime 

was committed, to be informed of the accusation, to be confronted by adverse 
witnesses, to have compulsory process for obtaining favorable witnesses, and 
to have the assistance of counsel for defense; 


The right to vote and the privilege of serving on juries and of holding 


public office when selected for such services; 


The right not to be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, or to be denied the equal protection of the law. 


These rights and privileges were 
obtained for us by people who knew 
what it meant not to have them. 
They understood that only by eternal 
vigilance, by deliberately disciplin- 
ing themselves to play fair and 
square in their own conduct and in 
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their relations with others, could we 
hope or expect to keep such free 
doms and to enjoy such rights and 
privileges. 

We who have received these bene- 
fits—not by paying for them, but like 
gifts or bequests from a rich uncle— 
are likely to take them for granted. 
Unless we are willing to carry our 


share of the load, this government of 
ours cannot survive, but will go the 
way of great nations in the past. The 
important thing to know is that 
governments of the people, by the 
people, and for the people will in- 
evitably perish from the earth un- 
less the people are willing to govern 
themselves. 
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UCED BY PERMISSION OF NORMAN R KWELL 


Try to match a responsibility with each right and freedom. 

Do research on historical events that made each provision necessary. 

Have a panel on freedoms which are in particular jeopardy today. 

Get the opinions of others on the different interpretations that might be given 
to “cruel and unusual punishment.” 

Discuss to what extent these rights and privileges are found in other countries 
of the world. 

Interpret in picture form as many of these freedoms as possible. 

Give your personal interpretation of the different rights and privileges and 
the reasons why you need to cherish and protect each one. 
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This material was prepared by the Hono1 
able Justin Miller in collaboration with the 
NEA Citizenship Committee. Dr. Miller is 
an expert in constitutional law. Among im- 
portant posts he has held are those of dean 
of the School of Law of the University of 
Southern California, dean of the School of 
Law of Duke University, and associate 
justice of the US Court of Appeals in the 
District of Columbia 

Single copies of reprints are free to teach- 
ers if requested before March 15; 50 for $1; 
no orders for less than $1. 
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AN EDITORIAL DOUBLE FEATURE 


—starring articles from two * 
state-association magazines + 


Here are two state-magazine editorials 


that are of interest to the entire profes- 
sion. In the jirst, lV. Henry Galbreth, 
assistant secretary and director of pub- 


lications, lowa State Education Assocta- 
fion, and editor of Midland Schools, 
presents a case for NEA life member- 


second, 


ship. In the 


chairman, 


Joseph 


board, 


Smelser, 
Arizona 
Teacher, crisply reminds critics of the 
schools that many of the ills of which 
they complain have their origin outside 
the classroom, and that tf citizens want 
better they better 


editorial 


schools must create 


communities. 


Its a Bargain 


lk you have been reading your Mid- 
land Schools caretully, you have been 
aware of an all-out campaign for 
NEA life memberships. John Kil- 
gore, state chairman of the NEA life 
membership campaign, and Joe Get- 
tys, state NEA director, are making 
appeals for reaching lowa’s quota of 
new life members this year. 

We bought ourselves one of them 
thar life memberships just on the 
basis of the salesmanship of these 
boys alone. But we didn’t know how 
much of a bargain we got until we 
started to analyze the figures. The 
fact is that if don’t look out, 
you'll be making money on this in- 
vestment. 


you 


The big advantage comes from 
buying on the installment plan. 
We've always shied away from in- 
stallment buying because of the little 
catch clause relating to carrying 
charges, but these boys have an in- 
stallment plan that works the other 
Way. 

Here’s what we mean. The price 
of life membership in the NEA at 
the going rate is $150, but John and 
Joe say that you can get it by invest- 
ing $15 a year for 10 years. That plan 
allows you to keep a lot of your 
money and let it work for you. Any 
savings and loan company will give 
you 3% on savings at the present 
time, so look what this does. 

[1] After you pay your initial $15, 
you have $135 to draw interest at 
3% for a year. That gives you $4.05 
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interest. After your next installment, 
you still have $120 which you can in- 
vest at 3°% for the next year and reap 
$3.60 in interest. And so it works on 
down the line as you subtract your 
$15 from the principal amount each 
year and draw a gradually diminish- 
ing interest income of $3.15, $2.70, 
$2.25, $1.80, $1.35, 90 cents and 45 
cents. That totals up to be $20.25, 
which you can save by buying your 
life membership on the 10-year in- 
stallment plan. 

[2] Now suppose you are 45 years 
old when you start. You have a rea- 
sonable expectancy of 20 years more 
of membership in the NEA. If you 
had not taken a life membership, 
you would have paid $5 a year for 20 
years for the regular membership. 
That’s a saving of $100. 

[3] And, of course, if you are a 
good Joe (or John) , you would have 
undoubtedly contributed $50 to the 
NEA building fund. But life mem- 
berships are to be considered as con- 
tributions to that fund this year in 
Iowa. So, there’s another $50. 

What’s more, the $50 you would 
have given to the building fund can 
be invested at 3°% for 20 years giving 
you $30 for your investment. 

This whole thing adds up to a 
total saving of $200.25 as against a 
total investment of $150 over a 10- 





“Naturally I seem stupid to my 
teacher. She’s a college graduate!” 


REAMER KELLER IN ‘‘COLLIER’S** 





year period. That’s a cool profit of 
$50.25. 

Confidentially, we have not shown 
these figures to John and Joe. We 
suggest that you sneak up on them 
and get that life membership before 
they realize what a_ profit-making 
scheme it is for you. If you do it 
today, you may beat them to the 
draw, because they’re busy guys and 


they don’t get to read their Midland 
Schools 


until the second or third 
day after it reaches them. 
Don’t tell them we told you. Just 


snap it up quick-like and be a profit- 
sharing member of the greatest pro- 
fession on earth. 


—W. HENRY GALBRETH, in Midland 
Schools. 


Finger Pointing 

We are growing increasingly im- 
patient with a great deal of the finger 
pointing of our time. The times are 
out of joint, yes—just as some of the 
pointing fingers are. A finger should 
occasionally be used to remove the 
mote from the eye of the pointer. 

What about the false doctrines, 
the sanctimonious thuggery, de- 
praved methods, crooked thinking, 
obscene art, superficial and sexy en- 
tertainment, scare technics, deceitful 
preachments, undermining of free 
expression, questioning of motives, 
richly rewarded skulduggery, and 
primitive assaults upon man’s nat- 
ural dignity—all of which are to be 
found in the spiritual air the child 
breathes outside the school room? 

The schools attempt to teach ma- 
turity in social relations thru super- 
vised socialized activities; they are 
called socialistic. Educators are 
warned to lay off everything but the 
cold, amoral Three Rs. Then comes 
the charge of godless, valueless teach- 
ing. May not some of the shortcom- 
ings of education be traced to the loss 
of perspective and courage in the 
teaching profession due to contra- 
dictory pointings of powerful fingers? 

In any event, finger pointing will 
not help; it never does. Institutions 
are of the bone-and-flesh forces in 
the culture which creates them. In 
our better moments we know we are 
all of one body. We know that all 
hands must be clean, whatever the 
cost, if we are to bless our children 
with reverence for the great values of 
the spiritual heritage of America. 

— JOSEPH N. SMELSER, in the Arizona 
Teacher. 
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’ATIONS OF THE STATE COMMITTEE 


On Codification of School Laws 


ANY RESEMBLANCE TO INDIVIDUALS, COMMITTEES, 
OR STATES IS PURELY COINCIDENTAL. 


CreATION 


TATE Superintendent Smith ap- 
S$ pointed a committee of seven to 
evaluate and recommend changes in 
the publication of school laws issued 
by the state department of education, 
which was ready for revision. On the 
committee were County Superintend- 
ent Jones; City Superintendent 
Brown; Secondary-school Principal 
Black; Elementary-school Principal 
White; Miss Grey, a social-studies 
teacher who had just written a mas- 
ter’s thesis on the state school laws; 
Mrs. Webster, an English teacher 
who had been chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the state educa- 
tion association; and the state legis- 
lative counsel in charge of recodifica- 
tion of the general statutes. 


Deliber ATION 


At the first meeting the legislative 
counsel expressed the opinion that it 
didn’t matter much what the state 
department of education published, 
since it would be used only by edu- 
cators, while lawyers would turn to 
the official publication of general 
statutes if they had occasion to refer 
to the school laws. After considerable 
discussion, Miss Grey and Mrs. Web- 
ster were asked to make a further in- 
vestigation for reporting at the fol- 
lowing committee meeting on the 
differences between the school laws 
as published by the state department 
of education and the general statutes. 


ExplorATION 


Armed with copies of the state-de- 
partment publication of the school 
laws, Miss Grey and Mrs. Webster 
descended upon the state law librar- 
ian, who graciously gave them a copy 
of Volume 4 of the General Statutes 
and a quiet corner of the library 
where they could do their work. 

“Now, let’s see,” said Mrs. Web- 
ster. “‘Let’s take one law to work 
thru as an example. How about the 
new tenure law passed last session?” 
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“That won't be in the state depart- 
ment publication,” Miss Grey an- 
swered. “It was published in 1950, 
but we can get the number of the old 
tenure law and then find the new 
one in the general statutes.” 

They found the old tenure law in 
the state-department publication; it 
began with section 432. Turning to 
the volume of general statutes, both 
teachers were surprised to see that it 
was not much larger than the state- 
department publication. It  con- 
tained laws on “Eleemosynary insti- 
tutions,” “Education,” and ‘“Elec- 
tions.” All the state laws were pub- 
lished by classifications like these, 
called “titles,” and each volume con- 
tained one or more titles. Finding 
the title “Education” was simple. 

The teachers laid the two books 
side by side, opened at the beginning 
of the school laws. As they leafed 
thru, it was obvious that the state 
department had republished the 
school laws in the same form as the 
general statutes. 


Elucid ATION 


Miss Grey and Mrs. Webster left 
the library in a hurry, going to the 
legislative counsel’s office to ask the 
whys and wherefores of this amazing 
discovery. They did not understand 
all the explanations about Shep- 
hard’s Citations and other legal re- 
search tools, but they did get the im- 
pression that lifting the school laws 
out of the general statutes for repub- 
lication by the state department of 
education was both proper and wise. 

Their next stop was to see State 
Superintendent Smith. “Why,” they 
asked, “have you appointed a com- 
mittee to recommend changes in the 
department's publication on school 
laws when it follows the pattern of 
the publication of general statutes 
and therelore could not be im- 
proved?” 

“That’s just the point,” replied 
Dr. Smith. “Many years ago we re- 
arranged and even rewrote the lan- 


guage of the school laws so as to 
make them more useful to educators 
in the state. Then we were sold on 
the idea of using the general statutes 
pattern so that legal research tools 
could be used with our publication. 
That was a fine idea, but I’ve had so 
many complaints about the way the 
school laws are arranged that I’m 
ready to publish a new and different 
pattern in the department. 

“What I want your committee to 
do is to suggest ways in which our 
publication can be an improvement 
over the general statutes. Actually, I 
am hoping that the legislative coun- 
sel may eventually adopt our pattern 
for the publication of school laws in 
the general statutes—that is, if we 
turn out a bang-up job.” 


ExpectATION 

The next Saturday Miss Grey and 
Mrs. Webster returned to the law li- 
brary and started over again. This 
time they looked in the index of gen- 
eral statutes for the new tenure law, 
which they were going to use as an 
illustration. The index had been 
published five years ago, but in the 
back cover of the book was a pam- 
phlet that contained amendments 
and new laws enacted since the origi- 
nal publication. 


CommendATION 


“That's a good idea,” said Miss 
Grey. “Let's make it one of our rec- 
ommendations for the state depart- 
ment publication. It would keep the 
school laws up-to-date all the time 
and be much less expensive than 
publishing an entirely book 
every couple of years.” 


new 


Frustr ATION 


Mrs. Webster did not answer. She 
was buried in the index, hunting fo1 
the new tenure law. “Well,” she said, 
“TI can’t imagine why it isn’t here!” 
Miss Grey confirmed the fact that it 
was not 


indexed under ‘Tenure,” 


but she thought it might be under 
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‘Teacher tenure.” Failing that, they 
tried “Employment of teachers,” 
then “Dismissal of teachers,” and 
finally in desperation they sought 
help from the law librarian. She sug- 
gested that tenure might be indexed 
under “Powers and duties of boards 
of education,” but it was not. 


ClarificATION 


The law librarian then told the 
teachers that it was often simpler to 
use the frontal analysis than the in- 
dex because laws could be indexed 
in any one of several ways. “And 
what is a frontal analysis?” asked 
Mrs. Webster. 

The librarian explained that each 
article and section has a_ heading 
called a catchline. Catchlines of all 
the articles in each chapter are listed 
at the beginning of the chapter. 
Catchlines of all sections are listed 
at the beginnirmy of each article. 
These lists of catchlines are called 
frontal analyses. If all the frontal 
analyses were to be put together, one 
would have an excellent outline of 
the laws. 


DeterminATION 


Miss Grey and Mrs. Webster de- 
cided to copy the frontal analysis of 
the school law title and use it as the 
basis lor suggesting improvements in 
the pattern. They copied and copied 
lor long hours until it was finally 
finished. Superintendent Brown’s of- 
fice typed the outline so that each 
member of the committee could have 
a copy to study, and the next meet- 
ing ol the committee was called. 


ObservATION 


Superintendent — Jones 
opened the discussion by expressing 
his disappointment that the school 
laws pertinent to the county systems 
were interwoven with laws pertain- 
ing to city systems and that often it 
was impossible for him to distinguish 
which was which. Miss White and 
Mrs. Black had their heads together 
trying to decipher distinctions, if 
any, between elementary- and _sec- 
ondary-school regulations regarding 
pupils. They thought it might be 
good to have a chapter on laws regu- 
lating pupils, showing under each 
topic in it whether it applied to both 
or to just one. 

Mrs. Webster was _ sputtering. 
Never in her entire career as an Eng- 
lish teacher had she ever seen any 
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outline that violated so many rules 
of good outline practice. Topics that 
should be coordinate were not; sub- 
topics and major topics were of equal 
dignity. And, even worse, in some 
instances the same topic recurred 
several places in the outline. Then 
Miss Grey brought out the fact that 
the outline included several laws that 
she knew had been repealed. 


AgitATION 

It was agreed that each member of 
the committee would prepare a new 
outline to bring to the next meeting. 
For several weeks the telephones 
buzzed. “Where are you putting this 
and that?” was the daily question. 
Apparently there was little agree- 
ment. County Superintendent Jones 
capped the climax when he threw 
out entirely some topics he said did 
not belong in the school law at all— 
topics like war memorials, museums, 
and the state historical society. 

Mrs. Webster left the reorganiza- 
tion of the outlines to the other 
members of the committee because 
she was off on a different tack. She 
was studying the numbering system. 
‘The sections of school laws were 
numbered from | thru 691. The ten- 
ure law originally began with num- 
ber 432. It had five sections, running 
from 432 thru 436. The new tenure 
law had seven sections. If it were 
numbered beginning with 432, two 
sections would be left over because 
numbers 437 and 438 were already 
assigned to a different subject. 

She went to the legislative counsel 
for help, but her problem was fur- 
ther confused when she was given 
materials describing a_ half-dozen 
numbering systems used in other 
states. Among the variations were 
decimal systems and combination 
numbers. The best she could do was 
to bring to the next meeting a report 
that not only the outlining of school 
laws but numbering them presents 
difficulties. 


ELATION 


State Superintendent Smith ap- 
peared unexpectedly at the meeting 
and found the committee arguing 
over where to place this and that law 
and how to number it. They told 
him he had given them an impos- 
sible task. Dr. Smith smiled and said, 
“T knew the job was difficult when I 
appointed the committee. But now 
I think it will be easy for you. 


“Today I received a copy of the 
February Research Bulletin from the 
NEA Research Division [50¢ a copy; 
quantity discounts]. It is on the Codi- 
fication of School Laws. It contains 
a discussion of the standards that 
should be met in preparing a codifi- 
cation. It describes the codifications 
in all the states and Alaska and Ha- 
wali. And, best of all, it suggests an 
outline of a state school code and 
demonstrates how to number the sec- 
tions.” 

Dr. Smith then said, “I am chang- 
ing your assignment. Instead of start- 
ing from scratch to prepare a school 
code for our state, take this Research 
Bulletin and see if we can use the 
outline and numbering system it rec- 
ommends. I have ordered copies for 
each of you.” 


CongratulATION 

The legislative counsel was not 
particularly impressed, but agreed to 
study the NEA Research Division’s 
Bulletin. Three days later, copies ol 
the Bulletin were received. Almost 
immediately the legislative counsel 
telephoned Dr. Smith. 

“This study was done with the ad- 
vice of legislative counsels, revisers 
of statutes, law-book — publishers, 
school-law instructors, and state su- 
perintendents of education. No other 
publication contains such a wealth 
of material on existing codifications 
and standards. The suggested outline 
looks pretty good, too, and as for the 
numbering system, we are going to 
study it in connection with our re- 
vision of the general statutes. I think 
maybe our present system is out- 
moded. 

“But what I'd like you to do, Dr. 
Smith, is to abandon your committee 
for the time being until I have had 
a chance to make my decision. I'll 
consult with you, and with the others 
too, if you wish, before I recommend 
any plan for the new codification to 
the legislature. As I see it now, I 
think that Research Bulletin will be 
a lot of help.” 

Miss Grey met Mrs. Webster the 
following Saturday for a matinee. 
“This is better than working in the 
stuffy law library, isn’t it? But, at 
least, our committee brought out the 
fact that our present codification 
isn’t perfect.” 

—MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, 45- 
sistant director, NEA Research Divt- 
sion. 
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Lawrence Central Highschool, Indianapolis, uses 


A MANY-PRONGED APPROACH 
TO BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Tl THE highschool where I teach 

in Indianapolis the program 
for students taking a business course 
is new and, I understand, quite un- 
usual. 

The schedule allows for five regu- 
lar class periods followed by three 
flexible ones. The three flexible pe- 
riods may be devoted to study, group 
projects, extracurriculum activities, 
or a combination of all three. The 
student himself is the judge of how 
he can use his time to the best ad- 
vantage. 

This program puts special em- 
phasis on student participation, self- 
discipline, and leadership. Its aim is 
to provide a wellrounded general 
educational program plus as much 
specialization toward a business ca- 
reer as time permits. 


Arter the basic business subjects 
have been completed, students are 
eligible for office-training practice as 
assistants in various offices or school 
departments. The student receives 
no credit or remuneration for this 
work, except sometimes a gold-pin 
award for outstanding service to the 
school. 

A minimum of one period daily is 
devoted to a course called Student- 
assistant Practice. The boys and girls 
who enrol in it like to serve in re- 
sponsible capacities and welcome the 
opportunity of getting practical 
training for their first jobs. 

Some of the school work-experi- 
ences open to students are: assisting 
in the offices of the principal, assist- 
ant principal, or counselor; working 
in the bookstore, athletic office, or 
cafeteria; and assisting faculty mem- 
bers with correspondence. The pro- 
gram is supervised by business 
teachers. 

Followup questionnaires sent by 





Mrs. Lacy teaches business education in 
Lawrence Central Highschool in Indi- 
anapolis and for the last eight years 
has sponsored a local chapter of the 
Future Business Leaders of America. 
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the school counselor to graduate stu- 
dents, parents, and employers indi- 
cate an enthusiastic response to train- 
ing of this sort that gives experience 
to the inexperienced. 

Before the inauguration of the 
work program, our students had very 
little selfconfidence because of their 
lack of experience. They were timid 
and unhappy about going on their 
first position after graduation. How- 
ever, the outlook is entirely different 
now—they look forward to their ca- 
reers with enthusiasm. In fact, they 
often begin parttime work before 
graduation. 

It is miraculous how student-assist- 
ant experience removes fear and 
builds confidence and competence. 
We believe that this inschool experi- 
ence is one reason why our students 
are in demand in the community; 
many of them receive excellent start- 
ing salaries and advance rapidly. 

Our program is not perfect, of 
course, but we do think it is an im- 
provement over the average one. On 
several occasions apathetic students 
have been transformed after becom- 
ing student assistants. In a very short 
time we could see a change—they 
were happier and more poised, their 
grooming was improved, and it was 
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apparent that they were developing 
into productive citizens with leader- 
ship qualities. 


W « suppLement the regular busi- 
ness-education program in numerous 
ways. Moving pictures, student proj- 
ects, dramatizations, special contests, 
outside speakers, and assistance given 
by our colleges are some of the things 
that help to make the program more 
interesting and useful. 

One of the popular student proj- 
ects is the annual essay contest. Many 
of the activities in connection with 
the project are carried on by stu- 
dents, including arranging for out- 
side speakers, committees, and 
judges, and handling the publicity 
from start to finish. 

Another project that students like 
is keeping up with current events, 
especially with news related to busi- 
ness and government. This involves 
a variety of activities including oral 
and written reports, bulletinboard 
displays and scrapbooks. 


One of the most helpful resources 
is the organization called Future 
Business Leaders of America. FBLA 
is an extracurriculum activity for 
business students founded by Ham- 





Powder-room Specialists 


W eu always have with us the arm- 
chair generals and soap-box admirals, 
sometimes referred to as powder-room 
specialists and _ boiler-room _ gripers. 
They’re always on the sidelines or in the 
galleries. They play no ball. They fight 
no fights. They support nothing. They’re 
heard to say, “Who does he think he is?” 
“Kill the umpire,” “Get a new coach,” 
“I'd do it this way.” 

They make no mistakes; they know all 
the answers; they know what should have 
been done (IF). These are the few who 
have nothing to do when they have noth- 
ing to do. The doers are on the playing 
field—they’ll make mistakes but at least 
they’re in there trying, while the non- 


and Boiler-room Gripers 


doers are just watching and criticizing. 

However, the nondoers can’t kill the 
spirit of the doers. They merely end up 
killing their own spirit. 

Their eventual spiritless and_ bitter 
condition reminds me of the story about 
a fellow who was walking along the 
street with a contemptuous scowl on his 
face. He met a friend who asked, “How 
are you today?” “Fine,” was his expres- 
sionless answer. His friend then asked, 
“Well, why don’t you tell your face 
about it?”” Haven’t you often wondered 
what goes on behind some of the frozen, 
expressionless faces that you see? 

—CARL C. BYERS, superintendent of 
schools, Parma, Ohio. 
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den L. Forkner of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and sponsored 
by the United Business Education 
Association, an NEA department. 
This organization sparks and supple- 
ments the business-education pro- 
gram and builds good public rela- 
tions for the school in the com- 
munity. 

FBLA stresses a number of things 
that are extremely important but 
that are not generally included in 
the curriculum. These include good 
grooming, good manners, how to pre- 
pare for and obtain a good position, 
and how to get along with people. 

FBLA programs are flexible, and 
can be adapted to the needs of a par- 
ticular school or community. In our 
school the FBLA has an occupational 
guidance program that works closely 
with the school counselor and with 
sponsors in the community. 

Frequently the FBLA presents a 
special discussion program. Some of 
the topics that have appealed most 
to the members are: “Young People 
Are Needed in Politics,” ‘““The Ad- 
vantages of Federal Employment,” 
“Is Selling a Good Career?” “To- 
day’s Preparation Is “Tomorrow’s 
Success,’ “Leadership Begins Now!” 
“Job Opportunities,” “What the Em- 
ployer Expects of Us,” and “Is Col- 
lege Training Necessary in the Busi- 
ness Field?” 

FBLA encourages student partici- 
pation in various activities. Student 
members are invited to appear on 
radio and TV and on programs in 
highschools and colleges. They par- 
ticipate in community programs and 
in FBLA state and national conven- 
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“Whatever do you do with your eve- 
nings, Miss Bing?” 


—Ethelyn P. Crider, Shippensburg, 
Pa.; Bette R. Sandbourne, Omaha. 
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tions. The students also receive defi- 
nite training from planning and 
practicing for such programs. 

In addition, their contacts with 
outstanding businessmen and _ busi- 
ness educators many times open 
channels for future employment. 





Consiwerinc our entire business. 
education program—both curriculum 
and extracurriculum—we feel that 
we are succeeding in producing good 
citizens prepared to take their places 
in the business world. And our com. 
munity apparently does too! + 





Our Code of Conduct 


“Moruer, why do I have to be home 
by midnight? All the other kids call me 
Cinderella when I have to leave a 
party before they do.” 

This plaintive plea of her teenage 
daughter to Mrs. Herman Simberkoff, 
president of the Davis Highschool PTA 
of Mount Vernon, New York, set off a 
chain reaction. 

Mrs. Simberkoff wondered if other par- 
ents faced similar problems and, if so, 
what they did about them. A little ques- 
tioning around soon revealed that the 
parents in this suburban community felt 
a keen and widespread concern over 
the outofschool activities of the young 
people. 

Under the auspices of the PTA, a 
committee of 25 parents, teachers (who 
were also parents), and students was 
formed, the students being in the ma- 
jority. For each meeting, a chairman, a 
recorder, and an observer were selected, 
these duties being rotated among all 
members of the group. The recorder 
kept detailed minutes of the meeting, 
and the observer kept a record of the 
amount and kind of participation of 
each member of the group. 

Several meetings were required to 
break down the barriers between the 
adults and the young people, but once 
this was done, the discussions were 
marked by complete candor, sincerity, 
and a spirit of mutual accommodation. 

The conclusions of the committee 
were incorporated in a report, which can 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

Allowances should be decided in a 
family conference according to family 
circumstances and expenses covered. 

Curfew should be observed, with a 
call to parents if there is any unforeseen 
delay in returning home. Pupils should 
not go out on school nights except for 
important reasons and then only until 
10 to 10:30 pm. On weekends the hour 
of return should be midnight to 1:30 
AM, depending on age. Boys should find 
out when girls are expected home and 
then comply with parents’ wishes. 

Dating with a number of different peo- 
ple is preferable to going steady. Parents 
should meet all “dates.” 

Drinking—including beer—is out. 

Driving is serious business. Parents 
should know the laws governing teenage 
drivers and see that the laws are com- 


plied with. Young people should recog- 
nize that parents have prior claims to 
the family car, but parents should rec- 
ognize their children’s needs on special 
occasions. 

Party manners are important. Parents 
should always be at home for parties, 
tho inconspicuous. Crashing is taboo. 
Open-house parties need careful plan- 
ning and control. Guests should respect 
property and hospitality of the hosts. 

Smoking is inadvisable and unneces- 
sary from health and social standpoint. 
School rules should be strictly observed. 

Agreement on all debatable points 
must come thru willingness to com- 
promise, affection, and understanding. 

Copies of the report were mailed to 
all parents with the suggestion that the 
topics covered should be discussed with 
their children. 

The code was presented by a six-mem- 
ber panel at a school assembly and at a 
wellattended meeting of the PTA. The 
panel also presented its report over New 
York station WEVD. The code has been 
made the basis for instructing all new 
pupils about outofschool conduct and 
will be included in the student hand- 
book. 

This project has had worthwhile re- 
sults. The members of the committee re- 
ceived exceptionally valuable experience 
in democratic cooperation. The report 
focused attention on a problem of con- 
siderable importance and helped a num- 
ber of parents to reach a mutually satis- 
factory agreement with their children on 
standards of conduct .that should be 
observed. 

The project has inspired the forma- 
tion of a study group of mothers who 
are interested in considering these prob- 
lems further. It has stimulated the in- 
terest of other communities, where simi- 
lar codes are now being developed. 

Those who have worked on this proj- 
ect and who believe in its value hope 
that other communities will work out 
similar codes to provide guidance to par- 
ents and young people as they attempt 
to solve the problems of living together 
successfully. 

Copies of the report can be obtained 
by writing to me at the address given 
below. 

—HOWARD G. SPALDING, principal, A. B. 
Davis Highschool, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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with the understanding help 
of their teacher. 


LMOST everyone agrees that 
A teachers should help pupils ac- 
quire a worthwhile set of values. But 
how? Conformity can be forced, but 
allegiance to values cannot be. 

Usually, changing of values is a 
long-time process. We cannot expect 
a youngster to shift readily from 
values that have been developing 
thru his experiences over a number 
of years to values that we tell him he 
should hold. 

Teaching children the values that 
are approved by most adults requires 
a high degree of skill. The task be- 
comes exceedingly dificult when 
adults of a community are in dis- 
agreement about certain values. 


Here are some of the ways one 
fifth-grade teacher attempted to as- 
sist 30 11-year-olds to examine their 
values. 

Mrs. White’s first efforts with the 
class were directed toward establish- 
ing the kind of relationship where 
students could be frank with each 
other and with her. In her opinion, 
it takes time for a teacher to achieve 
a position where he can assist a 
group to examine its values. 


Sue has found that a good time to 
examine values is when the class faces 
a problem. . . 

Henry, a new member in the 
group, was not being accepted. The 
boys did not choose him to play in 
their games. No one sought him out 
in the lunchroom or included him 
in their groups when they got to- 
gether to exchange bits of news, 
stories, and jokes. Even in commit- 
tee work he was often ignored. To 
make matters worse, the boys were 
taking advantage of his lack of physi- 
cal skill to push him around. 

One morning Mrs. White brought 
the problem to the group’s attention. 
A discussion was started of how it 





Dr. Wiles is head of the division of 
secondary education at the University 
of Florida. Mrs. Watkins is a fifth-grade 
teacher in the P. K. Yonge School, 
Gainesville, Florida. 
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feels to be a new member of a group 
and what can be done to make new 
members feel welcome. 

During the course of the discus- 
sion, Roy, who had been a new mem- 
ber the year before, told how he felt 
when he joined the group. Like 
Henry, he had not been included in 
the games or activities at first. The 
boys had jumped on him for no rea- 
son at all. He had often been angry 
and hurt and had had to fight to 
make them leave him alone. 

Mrs. White helped the 11-year-olds 
define the problem and gave indi- 
viduals with similar experiences a 
chance to express their feelings. 


Sometimes values were studied be- 
cause Mrs. White and the class held 
different values. .. . 

The class visited another school 
to see a play given by the fifth grade 
in that school. The remarks made by 
the boys and girls on the bus coming 
home made it clear that they did not 
appreciate the hospitality of the 
other school or the efforts of the chil- 
dren who had given the play. 

When the group returned to their 
own classroom, Mrs. White asked 
that they talk over the visit. 

“TI don’t understand the conversa- 
tions I heard on the bus,” she said. 

The comments came fast: 

“The play was no good.” 

“Did you see those costumes?” 

“The scenery was rotten.” 

“Just a minute! Let’s talk one at a 
time! And let’s think this over,” said 
Mrs. White. “Why do you suppose 
we were asked to see the play?” 

Another flood of remarks fol- 
lowed: 

“T don’t know,” came from one. 

“To show off,” came from another. 

“To be friendly,” finally came 
from Carol. ° , 

“Yes,” said Mrs. White. “Mrs. 
Jones and I are friends. We would 
like the boys and girls of our schools 
to be friends. I am sure, Carol, the 
group was trying to be friendly.” 

The discussion that followed was 
stormy and gave evidence of the feel- 





ELEVEN-YEAR-OLDS EXAMINE THEIR OWN VALUES 


By KIMBALL WILES and MAUDE WATKINS 


ing that existed between the two 
schools as well as the lack of under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
problems of the other group. 

As the group talked, more and 
more of the children realized that, 
like themselves, the boys and girls 
they had visited were proud of their 
school. They had been happy to 
share their play with another group 
and to show them their classroom 
and playground, 

“It isn’t easy to give a play,” re- 
marked Louisa. 

“Let’s have a play and ask them,” 
suggested Ronnie. 

“We can talk about that later if 
you want to,” said the teacher. “But 
what can we do now to show our ap- 
preciation?” 

“Write a thank-you note,” called 
out Mary. 

In this situation, the teacher had 
expressed her concerns. She had re- 
inforced what she considered desira- 
ble expressions of pupils. 

Should she have been so directive? 
She probably would not have gotten 
away with it if the pupils had not 
accepted her as they did. Attempts 
of a teacher who is not accepted to 
force conclusions on the group often 
lead to rejection of the value ex- 
pressed as well as of the teacher. 


Osyjections by persons outside of 
the group may cause a class to ex- 
amine its values. 

Many of the boys were cursing in 
the restrooms and on the playground. 
They also were calling each other 
names which had meanings for adults 
that the 11-year-olds did not under- 
stand. Other teachers and parents 
complained to Mrs. White. 

Mrs. White did not want to drive 
the language underground. She told 
the boys about the complaints and 
asked tor their opinions. 

The group discussed the problem 
freely. They admitted they did not 
know the meaning of the words they 
were using but knew they were not 
good. 

Mrs. White explained she realized 
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they were experimenting with words 
and using them to express their feel- 
ings. But in the community in which 
they lived cursing and name calling 
were not acceptable to the majority. 

The boys thought up other words 


they could use to express themselves. 
They agreed that these words might 
not be as interesting, but maybe they 
were more appropriate. 

Mrs. White said she knew there 
would be slips of the tongue many 
times, but each one would have to 
make an effort if he wanted to change 
his language. The group agreed they 
would try to improve. 

As the weeks went by, it was evi- 
dent that the boys were aware of 
their language. Frank often said to 
the teacher, “I’m not cursing as much 
as I did, am I, Mrs. White?’ Stan, 
in listing the things he needed to 
work on, included, “Cut down on 
my cussing.” 


Tue teacher's problem was easy 
here because the group all agreed. 
What could she have done if the 
group had insisted it did not see 
anything wrong with using pro- 
fanity? 

One afternoon shortly after school 
was dismissed, a few members ol a 


visiting highschool band walked 


across the elementary-school _ play- 
ground. The cream-colored — uni- 
forms, elaborately decorated with 
gold braid and_ brass _ buttons, 


brought laughter and jeers from the 
fifth-grade children waiting tor rides 
home. The visitors went on without 
comment. 

The next morning Mrs. White, 
who was trying to help her group ac- 
cept other people and make them feel 
wanted and welcome, called atten- 
tion to the behavior of the previous 
afternoon. She made her reaction to 
this conduct clear and asked, “What 
do you think about this?” 

Her question was answered with 
smiles and shrugs of the shoulder. A 
few comments like, “They thought 
they were cute,” or, “They were 
showing off,” were volunteered. 

Mrs. White realized from the re- 
actions that the children did not feel 
as she did. She dropped the subject. 

The teacher, if he is accepted by 
the group, can state his position and 
give his reasons for it. He cannot 
make the group accept his values. If 
he attempts to do so by punishment 
or reward, he causes pupils to with- 
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draw or perhaps to become deceitful. 
It may be necessary at times to ask 
the group or individuals to conform 
to school standards of behavior, but 
it should not be assumed that values 
are changed because 
forced to conform. 


pupils are 


Mocu of the teaching of values is 
on an individual basis. Sometimes a 
mother or friend gives the lead. . . 

A mother called Mrs. White one 
evening. John, her son, and Max had 
stopped at the grocery store to buy 
candy. John paid for his candy, but 
Max put his candy in his coat pocket 
and walked out. When John ques- 
tioned Max about his behavior, Max 
laughed and said he did not need to 
pay as no one saw him take the 
candy. John was worried about what 
had happened and told his mother. 

The mother wanted to do some- 
thing for Max but did not want him 
to know John had told on him. She 
felt it would be embarrassing for her 
to go to his mother and father. So 
she hoped Mrs. White could talk 
with Max. 

‘The next morning when the other 
children went out to play, the 
teacher asked Max to remain in the 
room a few minutes. As soon as all 
were gone, Max and the teacher sat 
down for a little chat. 

“Max,” the teacher began, “a 
friend of yours called me last night 
and said you were seen taking candy 
from the grocery store yesterday 
afternoon. She called me because she 
is your friend, and she knows I am 
your friend. She said she knew it 
would be embarrassing for your 
mother and father if she called them. 
So she called me and hoped I could 
help you. Would you like to say 
something about what happened?” 

Max hung his head. Tears were in 
his eyes. He did not reply. 

The teacher pointed out how easy 
it is for people to start doing little 
dishonest things that do not seem im- 
portant and gradually to get bolder 
and bolder until they are in trouble. 

After a few minutes she asked, 
“What do you think we should do 
about this?” 

No reply. 

“Do you have any money?” 

“Yes,” he nodded. 

“Then, don’t you think you and I 
should go to the store and pay for 
the candy?” 

He sat quietly for what seemed a 


long time. “I don’t know,” he finally 
said. 

“Well, Max, we must do some- 
thing. I will go with you to the store 
after school, and we will pay for the 
candy. No one need ever know this 
happened unless you want them to. 
Shall we do that?” 

“Yes,” he said, tears again in his 
eyes. 

“Then, it’s a date. Wash your face 
and let’s go outside.” 

Here the teacher, a trusted friend, 
insisted that Max tace the problem 
and do something about it. She kept 
it a secret and went with him to help 
him take the necessary steps to re- 
store what he had taken. No one can 
be sure what Max learned, but he 
saw one adult who considered his 
action serious enough to give some 
of her time to do something about it. 

Too many times children get the 
impression from working with adults 
that being a good youngster means 
doing what the adult wants done. In 
reality, forcing a child to contorm to 
our values allows him to avoid ex- 
amining the values that he holds. As 
long as he can place the responsi- 
bility for decision upon an adult, he 
does not need to examine his values. 
Raising questions which leave de- 
cision-making to the 1l-year-old is 
the only way we can find what his 
values really are. 


Mes. Wuire attempts to teach 
values in various ways, first establish- 
ing the kind of relationship where 
she and the pupils can be honest 
with each other. 

She recognizes that values are of 
most concern when a problem has 
arisen and it is necessary to decide 
upon a course of action. She takes 
time to analyze experiences the group 
or individuals have had. When she 
disagrees with group mores, she states 
her position and the reasons for it, 
but does not demand that her values 
be accepted. She insists that pupils 
face adult opinion about their be- 
havior and helps them work out 
satisfactory solutions to problems. 

Incidents like those described in 
this article occur weekly, even daily, 
in the fifth-grade class. They are not 
and cannot be preplanned. Children 
learn values as they live. Eleven-year- 
olds, and other age groups too, study 
their values when the teacher is alert 
and uses the opportunities for an- 
alysis that living together brings. + 
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EORGE has spinabifida, and, 
G altho he is only nine vears old, 
he has spent about four years of his 
life in hospitals. He has been sit- 
ting at home the rest of these vears 
propped up in a corner of the daven- 
port with his little useless legs curled 
up under him. 

Last year an_ elementary-school 
principal brought him to the atten- 
tion of the school psychologist of the 
Des Moines Department of Pupil Ad- 
justment. A home contact was made, 
and a bedside teacher was assigned. 

Actually, his father and mother 
were not much interested in this 
service. Doctors had indicated that 
George’s life span would be short, 
and altho his parents had given him 
loving care, no attempt had been 
made to teach him the things a child 
of his age would be learning in 
school. 


Topvay George is a boy with an in- 
terest in life. An understanding 
home teacher recognized that George 
needed the feeling of belonging to a 
school group and an opportunity for 





Mrs. Van Meter is director of the De- 
partment of Pupil Adjustment, Des 
Moines public schools. 
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Teaching the 


RUBY F. VAN METER 


many new experiences to provide a 
background for meaningful learning 
and for happier days of living. 

The usual approach of giving him 
new books, paper, and crayons was 
not received with much enthusiasm 
by George. At first he felt no need 
for learning, for he lacked any mo- 
tivation. Before long, however, the 
visit of the bedside teacher became 
the big event in his day. 

Soon after the teacher started 
working with George, a visit to a 
nearby classroom was arranged. The 
classroom teacher and the students 
were prepared for his arrival and 
were ready to make him feel at home. 
They were developing an activity on 
transportation, and George was 
deeply interested in this, for his 


Homebound Child 


favorite toys are his trucks and cars. 

The class prepared a large book 
of stories about trucks. They cut out 
pictures of trucks, and also made 
drawings for this multi-colored book 
of trucks. By means of these class- 
made stories, George has learned his 
colors, developed number concepts, 
and become familiar with a large 
number of printed words. The stu- 
dents have written letters to George, 
and his desire to answer them has 
motivated learning to write. 

George needed to have some ex- 
periences to share with the group, so 
his teacher and his mother took him 
to visit a truck-dealer’s establishment, 
where an understanding salesman 
gave George a ride in the cab of a 
real transport truck and explained 
to him how it worked. 
George was excited 
over telling his class- 
mates about his trip. 

He has become 
quite curious, and 
his parents have been Y¥ 
encouraged to answer 
his questions and to 
provide materials that 


Home-to-school tele- 
phone equipment 
helps the bed-ridden 
child (upper left) 
keep up with her 
classmates at school 


(below). 
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are related to his interests. They are 


now taking him out of the house 
occasionally to gain new experi- 
ences, and the teacher follows up 


with stories, films, and reading les- 
sons related to what he has seen. 

lo make the home teaching more 
like school, the bedside teacher went 
to a school furniture factory and had 
a school desk remodeled to provide 
seating that is adjusted to George's 
physical handicap. School is now seri- 
ous business for George, and he ea- 
gerly awaits the teacher’s visits to his 
home. 


Somer of the bedside teacher’s as- 
signments are to work with children 
who will be absent from their class- 
rooms only temporarily. 

For example, Jean is a little ele- 
mentary-school girl who has rheu- 
matic fever. She have lots of 
rest for several weeks before rejoin- 
ing her classmates at school. Jean 
was worried about 


must 


this because her 
class was just beginning to study 
Spanish. She just knew if she didn’t 
get started with her class, she would 
never catch up. 

Jean’s worry was soon ended, how- 
ever. The bedside teacher made plans 
for keeping her in close contact with 
her classroom work by use of a tape 
recorder. Recordings were made in 
the classroom and taken to Jean, and 
Jean in turn made recordings which 
were taken back to her class. In ad- 
dition to work in her regular sub- 
jects, Jean has kept up in Spanish 
and will soon be able to return to 
school and fit right in with her group. 


Li isn’t always little folks who need 
the help of a bedside teacher. Frank 
was a junior-high boy who had a bit 
of bad luck—a bad fracture which 
necessitated a confining cast. Altho 
he felt all right, he missed being ac- 
tive, and time hung heavy on his 
hands. 

Then Frank became curious about 
the other pupils with whom the bed- 
side teacher was working and about 
what they were doing. He became in- 
terested in an electrical gadget which 
the teacher was using with young pu- 
pils for word drill and decided to try 
to make one. When he completed the 
job, he decided to send the word- 
drill device to a cerebral-palsy pupil 
who needed it. Frank’s opportunity 
to help another undoubtedly _pro- 
vided his big lesson during his con- 
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finement, but he also kept up with 
his regular class work. 

‘The teacher does more 
than a tutoring job. He can be a real 
morale builder for pupils confined 
at home. 


bedside 


Tin regular classroom teacher can 
also serve the homebound pupil. 
1940, the Des Moines schools 
have successfully used the school-to- 
home telephone service. Pupils from 
grades four thru 12 who for physical 
reasons are to be absent permanently 
or for at least one semester are eligi- 
ble for this service. Portable speaker- 
microphone units in the classrooms 
and the home pick up and instantly 
transmit the conversation over the 
telephone wire between the pupil's 
home and the class. The student at 
home can hear everything his class- 
mates and teachers say, and he in 
turn is heard by them. 

Laura was stricken with polio just 
two weeks after her start to high- 
school. She was paralyzed from her 
hips down. While still bedridden, 
she started her school work, using the 
telephone equipment. Her classes 
were scheduled so that they would 
not interfere with her rest and physi- 
cal therapy. 

Later, when she was able to sit 
in a wheel chair, she took typing. 
Whenever necessary, the teacher sent 
an advanced student to Laura’s home 
to demonstrate the necessary tech- 
nics while the explanation and dem- 
onstration were being given in the 
classroom. Neighborhood pupils de- 
livered her written lessons and test 
papers to the school. 

She completed all of her high- 
school work by means of the home- 
to-school telephone service. And al- 
tho still in a wheel chair, she partici- 
pated in graduation exercises at the 
school. 


Since 


K aren was to have begun her sen- 
ior year last September, but during 
the summer a physical examination 
revealed that she had tuberculosis. 
She was admitted to the local tuber- 
culosis hospital, where the doctors 
ordered rest and confinement for a 
prolonged period of time. 

In’ September, home-to-school tele- 
phone equipment was installed at 
the hospital and in three rooms at 
the highschool. On the advice of her 
doctors, she was enrolled for only two 
subjects, but she was also given 





phone connections with her home- 
room. 

The homeroom period gave her 
an Opportunity to keep up with the 
gencral school activities. Also, school 
papers and bulletins were sent or 
taken to Karen at the hospital. Arti- 
cles appeared in the school paper 
about Karen, and she in turn con- 
tributed articles for the school paper. 
Classmates sent cards to her on spe- 
cial days and supplied her with some 
of the decorations used in school pep 
assemblies and athletic events. 

When the highschool principal, 
the homeroom teacher, and I had 
lunch with members of the hospital 
staff interested in Karen, they ex- 
pressed high praise for the teaching 
service and its therapeutic values. 

Karen will need an extra semester 
or summer school to catch up, but 
she will never doubt the loyalty of 
her teachers and classmates. Her stay 
in the hospital might have been a 
dreary “waiting-it-out” period if it 
had not been for the home-to-school 
teaching service. 


Hosresounp children no longer 
have to be denied educational op- 
portunities. The cases mentioned 
above are only a few examples of the 
hundreds of pupils who have had 
either temporary or prolonged school 
experiences while confined at home 
or in the hospital. The success of 
such a program is dependent upon 
the skill of a creative teacher, 
whether it be the bedside teacher or 
the regular teacher using home-to- 
school equipment. 

Each shut-in child should be made 
a member of a classroom group even 
tho he cannot attend. He must feel 
that he really belongs and is partici- 
pating with his classmates. Thus he 
is prepared to take his place in his 
group when he returns to school, or 
to receive a basic education for fuller 
living if he is permanently handi- 
capped. 

This school program for home- 
bound pupils has proved to be ex- 
cellent public relations. Since the 
inception of this service, we have 
obtained remarkable cooperation 
from parents, doctors, school person- 
nel, social agencies, and the public 
in general. It helps us to fulfill our 
obligation in a democratic society 
to see that every youngster has an 
opportunity to receive education in 
keeping with his potentialities. + 
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Thru state aid and 
state leadership for 
adult education... 


LIFELONG LEARNING FOR LIVING 


DULT education has many 

facets, many purposes. Learn- 

ing activities vary with communities 
and groups served. 

In a_ fruit-growing community, 
over a dozen adult citizens who em- 
ployed Americans of Spanish descent 
gathered in their school to learn 
something about the Spanish lan- 
guage. They felt the need of being 
able to speak and understand the 
language of these people who came 
each year with their families to har- 
vest the fruit. 

A northern community decided 
that the city charter needed over- 
hauling. Only a few leaders seemed 
interested. A school administrator 
suggested that this was a matter 
which should concern every citizen. 
A public meeting with a name 
speaker started people thinking a- 
bout good government. Second and 
third forum meetings were held to 
discuss various forms of municipal 
government. 

With this background of height- 
ened interest, a committee, headed 
by the adult-education leader, start- 
ed study groups in each of the pre- 
cincts. They talked about what the 
city needed by way of new housing 
and street improvements; they ex- 
plored health and recreation needs. 
Out of winter-long discussions grew 
recommendations for a revised char- 
ter. School personnel provided study 
outlines and necessary leadership. 

Some months ago, a banker re- 
marked to the man at his left at the 
lunch counter, “I still can’t see why 
the United States sent our boys to 
fight in Korea.” Another man said 
that he wasn’t even sure that we 
should be in the United Nations. 
Out of this casual conversation grew 
a seminar, a United Nations study 
group, headed by a local teacher. 

The above are samples of some 





Mr. Ponitz is chief of the Division of 
Adult Education, Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction, Lansing. 
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HENRY J. PONITZ 


6000 classes conducted by 200 public 
schools in a state which provides 
state aid for adult instruction. 


Ait phases of human living are 
touched by an unending procession 
of improved means—airplanes, an- 
tibiotics, nuclear fission. These 
changes tend to accentuate the ex- 
isting problems of maturity and to 
create new ones. But while maturity 
has special problems, it also has spe- 
cial resources and capacities—experi- 
ence and the ability to reflect, sus- 
pend judgment, weigh evidence, dis- 
criminate. Adult education should 
harness these capacities of maturity 
so that improved means will result 
in improved ends. 

Adult education then should offer 
something more than the instruc- 
tional content and procedure found 
in typical childhood, youth, and 
even college education. It should 
provide for individual growth as 
well as avocational and vocational 
development. It should also aid com- 
munity improvement and promote 
democratic citizenship and interna- 
tional understanding. 

I believe the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers envis- 
ioned these purposes when it said, 
“State plans for financing programs 
of education should make adequate 
provision for adult education.” 


A rirst reason for state aid for 
adult education is to provide the 
necessary incentive to encourage 
schools to embark upon new educa- 
tional ventures. It was thru state and 
federal assistance that the frontiers 
were extended. in homemaking and 
agricultural education, trade and in- 
dustrial education, special services to 
the handicapped, the visiting-teacher 
program, and the community col- 
lege. 

Another reason for state aid is 
that it gives recognition to the im- 
portance of adult education. It lifts 


it from the level of an educational 
activity which receives lip service 
only and gives it prestige in the eyes 
of the local administrator and the 
general public. This provides a fav- 
orable climate for statewide promo- 
tion under state leadership. It also 
helps rally institutions of higher ed- 
ucation to the cause of adult educa- 
tion and to the task of preparing 
teachers for the field. 

State aid can also serve as a means 
of converting the unconverted. 
Those school administrators with 
most experience in adult education 
are its most ardent advocates. They 
are willing to budget for it not only 
because of its intrinsic value but fo 
its public-relations value and the 
higher worth that the educated 
adult places on instruction for chil- 
dren and youth, 

And state aid for adult education 
has still another value, because it 
customarily brings with it something 
more than dollars with which to 
operate locally. It brings into the of- 
fice of the state education authority 
some personnel charged with the re- 
sponsibility of providing program 
leadership. State aid gives cause and 
opportunity for statewide consulta- 
tive services. 

Here may I invite attention to an- 
other statement of the National 
Council of Chief State School Off- 
cers, namely: “Local school districts, 
encouraged and assisted by the state 
department of education, should es- 
tablish adult-education programs 
wherever they are needed.” 


One way in which state depart- 
ment leadership can manifest itself 
is in disseminating information and 
know-how. It should gather and in- 
terpret data regarding program 
achievements and trends. It should 
provide consultative leadership in 
program building. Teacher-adminis- 
trator conferences and workshops 
can be conducted to convey informa- 
tion and demonstrate technics as a 
foundation for instruction built 
upon community needs. 

State aid in adult education and 
state leadership are thus closely 
linked. State aid serves to initiate, ex- 
tend, and implement local programs. 
Local programs stimulate and en- 
courage the employment of state 
leadership. Together they become 
keys to an effective statewide move- 
ment of lifelong learning for living. 
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What should we do before crossing streets? 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY EDUCATION, NEA CLASSROOM POSTER SERIES NO. 6 


This is a reproduction of the sixth classroom instructional poster published 
by the NEA’s National Commission on Safety Education. Actual size of the 
two-color poster is 1714" x 2214". It is available from the NEA at 5¢ a copy. 
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HOW TO DO IT 





Make the Most of Schoolbus Time 


This month a professor of education 
and a resourceful bus driver give help- 
ful suggestions on how to utilize to good 
advantage the time spent by children 
riding on school buses. 


Mone than one-fourth of all the pub- 
lic-school pupils of the United States 
ride a bus to and from school daily. 
The time spent during these daily trips 
can be of considerable value to the 
children if school systems consider it as 
a part of the planned education day for 
bus students. 

One important type of learning that 
can take place in transit is in the field 
of interpersonal relationships. A good 
deal can be accomplished in building 
esprit de corps based on recognition of 
individual worth and respect for the 
rights of others. 

“We are the 49ers,” one young bus 
rider proudly proclaimed. He was refer- 
ring to the fact that he rode on Bus 49, 
but he was also saying much more than 
that. He was saying that he belonged 
to a group that had become close-knit 
thru cooperation and shared experiences. 

A basic code of sound values had been 
developed for behavior on Bus 49. The 
pupils who acted in terms of this code 
enjoyed a friendly attitude from others, 
while code violators encountered group 
disapproval. Successes of the day were 
shared, and the difficulties of any mem- 
ber were the very real concern of every 
49er. 

Other principles of learning have an 
opportunity to function as a well organ- 
ized bus load of children ride to and 
from school. The arithmetic problem 
that did not yield to individual effort 
may be simplified by talking it over; 





Say It with Pictures 


KINDERGARTNERS (and their parents 
too) often worry about getting on the 
right schoolbus during the first few days 
of school. 

A schoolbus driver in a Midwest town, 
well aware of this fear, suggested identi- 
fying each bus by having a picture 
painted on it of an elephant, a clown, 
or a nursery-rhyme character. The chil- 
dren loved the idea, and so did their 
parents. 

—From It Starts in the Classroom, pub- 
lished by National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, NEA. 
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the pride of individual effort on creative 
work assumes enriched proportions with 
the sharing process that is a part of the 
morning or afternoon ride. 

The bus and the classroom can rein- 
force each other in achieving democratic 
values when the worth and dignity of 
each pupil is recognized. Every pupil 
has an opportunity to contribute from 
his own experience regardless of how 
meager that background of experience 
may be. 

The democratic setting, the group 
process of living in harmony together, 
and the use of sound principles of learn- 
ing are merely a few of the general- 
education values that are available to 
bus pupils when carefully planned pupil 
transportation is a part of the educa- 
tional day. 

—EARL R. BOGGS, associate professor 
of education, University of Virginia; 
member of the 1953 yearbook committee, 
Pupil Transportation, NEA Department 
of Rural Education. Order the yearbook 
from the department. Cloth, $2.50; pa- 
per, $2. Quantity discounts. 


[ ave driven a schoolbus for a Florida 
county for seven years, and I'd like to 
pass along a few suggestions growing out 
of my experiences in helping children 
use to advantage the time they spend go- 
ing to and from school by bus. 

Soon after I started my job, I be- 
gan noticing things the pupils were 
doing that might result in their getting 
hurt—something I wanted so much for 
them to avoid. So I decided to concen- 
trate on making these elementary-school 
youngsters safety conscious. I began by 
talking to them about safety and sug- 
gested that they observe the things that 
occurred on the bus trip that might lead 
to someone’s getting hurt. 

One of the pupils had the happy 
thought of putting her ideas about safety 
down on paper. When other pupils did 
likewise, I suggested to the children that 
they make safety posters for display in 
the bus. , 

Pupils who could make drawings for 
their posters did so, but those who could 
not (including the first- and second- 
graders) cut items from magazines and 
pasted them on paper to express their 
safety ideas. 

When the posters were completed, 
they were fastened with masking tape 
to the curved section of the school bus 


top. They were most helpful in keep- 
ing the idea of safety before the pupils. 

Each fall, the pupils on my bus organ- 
ize a safety club, and they consider it 
a distinct honor to be elected one of 
the officers. Last year they were all quite 
set up because a highschool printing 
class made them some membership cards. 

The children work out their own pro- 
gram of bus activities. They devote one 
day a week to having a safety program. 
Another day they may have a talent 
show, with some of the passengers play- 
ing musical instruments. They keep a 
list of all their birthdays and just 
before reaching school sing “Happy 
Birthday” if someone is celebrating that 
day. 

I seldom have discipline problems 
with the pupils assigned my bus, as 
they tend to keep each other in line. 
When I do run into trouble, I visit 
the child’s home to see if I can de- 
termine the cause of the difficulty. 
I am also helped by the teachers at the 
schools I serve. They are most coopera- 
tive and have joined me in promoting 
the safety program. 

Some of the other schoolbus drivers 
are prone to question whether the time 
I spend on this program is worthwhile. 
Actually, however, little of my time is 
required, since the pupils in my bus 
conduct the program pretty much by 
themselves. And, believe me, I'm saved 
many a headache because the minds of 
the pupils are employed. 

—W. H. HANGER, Clearwater, Florida 





Bus Drills Pay Off 


PARENTS in our community heartily 
approve of our regular bus drills, which 
are conducted on school property before 
buses leave to take children home and 
are designed to teach them what to do 
in case of an accident. Older children 
are trained to open the bus emergency 
exit, help the younger ones out, and 
lead them to a safe spot. We teachers 
observe the drill, and all of us discuss 
it next day in classrooms and home- 
rooms. 

We felt the policy paid off when one 
of the buses tipped over one day after 
being forced from the road onto a soft 
shoulder. The children left the bus 
without confusion, no one was hurt, 
and there was no panic. 

—From It Starts in the Classroom. 
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COMBATING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


At the request of Journal editors, 
five professional leaders participated 
ina roundtable discussion on what 
the local association can do to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. This ar- 
ticle reports that discussion in part. 

The participants were: J. Rupert 
Picott, executive secretary, Virginia 
Teachers Association; Arlene Wess- 
wick, Northwest regional director, 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Arnold W. Wolpert, field 
representative, California Teachers 
Association; Ralph S. Miller, mem- 
ber of the executive committee, Class- 
Teachers Department, Ohio 
Education Association; and Beatrice 
Harvey, pastpresident, West Virginia 
Classroom 


room 


Teachers Association. 
WEssWICK: Let’s start our discus- 
sion by telling about a specific ac- 
tivity that has been carried on in the 
field of juvenile delinquency by local 
associations we know of. 

picott: In Richmond, Virginia, 
the teachers worked for the improved 
handling of court cases, so that 
juvenile delinquents would not be 
housed in the same building with 
hardened criminals. 

HARVEY: I know of another local 
association that had strong objections 
to having delinquent youngsters put 
in jail with ordinary criminals. An 
arrangement was made whereby the 
local association paid for a room 
either in a rooming house or hotel 
where the young offender could be 
taken so that he need not be placed 
in jail with the criminals. 

picotr: I think the local associ- 
ation can be helpful in prevention, 
too. In Danville, Virginia, for exam- 
ple, the teachers looked around and 
found that there wasn’t enough rec- 
reation for the youth of the area. 
They started a campaign that led to 
the founding of a permanent rec- 
reation center. 

HARVEY: Wouldn’t it be a good 
idea for a local association to have 
a committee to identify children who 
seem to be headed toward delin- 
quency? 


WOLPERT: Prevention is much bet- 
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ter than cure. We must be careful, 
tho, that we do not “type” a child 
as a delinquent. 

HARVEY: You're quite right. I 
meant only that a committee of pro- 
fessional people could work with 
youngsters who are playing hookey, 
getting into scrapes, swiping candy, 
and so on and perhaps steer them 
away from becoming delinquents. 

PicoTT: It’s important to get the 
cooperation of the various persons 
and groups in the community in our 
fight on juvenile delinquency. After 
all, it’s a problem of the entire com- 
munity. 

WOLPERT: You've hit on a_ very 
basic fact that we should keep in 
mind. We can’t do all the work our- 
selves. What we can do, tho, is to 
identify the problem, provide the 
needed information concerning it, 
and obtain the support of parents 
and organized groups in the com- 
munity. 

WFssWick: Might not the local as- 
sociation provide its members with 
a list of those community resources 
already in existence which could be 
utilized in a fight on juvenile de- 
linquency? This list might include 
individuals who are familiar with 
the problems of delinquency, such 
as a judge or a social worker. 

HARVEY: I think it would be a good 
idea to place in our local-association 
library a collection of resource ma- 
terials for use by teachers in dealing 
with this problem. 

WOLPERT: We encouraged the or- 
ganization of a Christian Youth 
Club. It voluntary, inter- 
denominational organization in a 
public highschool. The club was car- 
ried on chiefly by students, but it 
was aided by church, school, and 
parent groups. 

MILLER: I'd like to see a_com- 
mittee appointed consisting of par- 
ents;—teachers, and students that 
would discuss the problems of young 
people and help to provide a pro- 
gram of prevention. ° 

picotrt: The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has published 
many pamphlets and other materials 


was a 






that can be used by the local associ- 
ation. 


WESSWICK: Suppose the members of 
your local association decided to do 
something about the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. How would 
they go about developing a program? 

WOLPERT: They would look to the 
people who had originated the idea 
for leadership in developing it. They 
would ask for volunteers and sug- 
gestions, and make sure that the 
committee was interested and con- 
cerned with it. As a followup, mem- 
bers of the group would be asked to 
help by giving all the information at 
their disposal. 

picotr: What kind of a_ person 
should head up such a committee? 

HARVEY: I'd choose a person with 
a love for children, who works well 
with different kinds of people, one 
who is willing to study the problem 
and work hard. 

MILLER: To that list I would add 
the qualities of understanding, confi- 
dence, patience, and the knack of 
working with children. If the in- 
dividual doesn’t have these, I'd say 
he’s not qualified to set up such a 
program in the local association. 

WOLPERT: I once attended a father- 
son banquet in which each male 
teacher who had no son of his own 
selected a boy from one of his class- 
es as his guest. This was an effective 
undertaking because the young 
guests included some children who 
perhaps didn’t have the advantages, 
affection, understanding, and sym- 
pathy that come from a good home. 

HARVEY: In the light of our dis- 
cussion, what would you like to 
recommend to local associations re- 
garding a possible study of juvenile 
delinquency? 

MILLER: Find the need first. 

WOLPERT: Work with the commu- 
nity, its resources, its people, and its 
program. 

picott: Develop an action pro- 
gram. 

WOLPERT: Proceed with 
dedication—and caution. 

MILLER: Choose some students to 
help in the study and planning of 
the program. 

HARVEY: Don’t overlook the use of 
radio. 

WEsSWICK: Remember that the 
study of juvenile delinquency offers a 
wonderful opportunity for the local 
association to render a service to 
youth—and to the community. # 


vision, 
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Brothers Become NEA 
Life Members 








Dpizrer7;reer 
ScuMiTz [above], 
veteran Seattle 
schoolboard mem- 
Henry 
Schmitz, president 
of the University 
of Washington, 
are new NEA life 
members, spon- 
sored by Edna Mundt, who has enlisted 
more NEA life members this year than 
any othér Washington teacher. 


ber, and 





Children’s Sports Principles 


We call to the attention of readers 
interested in the statement on school 
athletics by the Educational Policies 
Commission (see page 144 of this issue) 
a set of principles drawn up last spring 
by educational, medical, and recreational 
leaders. These leaders, representing al- 
most all organizations that serve the 
child, met in Washington, D. C., with 
leaders of organizations that promote 
highly competitive activities for children 
of elementary-school age. 

The conference approved the follow- 
ing principles regarding Uesirable prac- 
tices of sports competitions for children: 

[1] Programs of games and _ sports 
should be based on the developmental 
level of children. Boxing, tackle foot- 
ball, ice hockey, and other body-contact 
sports should not be included in any 
program for children 12 and under. 

[2] These programs should provide a 
variety of activities for all children thru- 
out the year. 

[3] Competition is inherent in the 
growth and development of the child 
and, depending upon a variety of fac- 
tors, will be harmful or beneficial. 

[4] Adequate competitive programs or- 
ganized on neighborhood and commu- 
nity levels will meet the needs of these 
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children. State, regional, and national 
tournaments, charity, exhibition, and 
bowl games are not recommended for 
these age groups. 

[5] Education and recreation authori- 
ties and other community youth-serving 
agencies have a definite responsibility 
for the development of adequate neigh- 
borhood and community programs of 
games and sports and to provide com- 
petent leadership for them. 

[6] The competent, professionally pre- 
pared physical educators and recreation 
leaders are the persons to whom com- 
munities should look for basic leader- 
ship. This personnel should provide the 
inservice training for the voluntary 
worker and potential leaders. Profes- 


sional physical-education and recreation 
personnel should be actively concerned 
with competitive athletics in their com- 
munities and should give leadership and 
direction to them. 

The conference was initiated by the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation [an NEA 
department] and sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Recreation Society, NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
National Congress of Parents and Teach 
ers, National Recreation § Association, 
and Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Additional copies of the above recom- 
mendations may be obtained for 10¢ 
each by writing to AAHPER, NEA. 





Classroom Teachers Conference 





Tuis is the Memorial Library at the 
University of Delaware, Newark, which 
will be the site of the eleventh annual 
Classroom ‘Teachers National Confer- 
ence, July 5-16, 1954. 

Participants can earn two semester 
hours of graduate or undergraduate 
credit. A fee of $68 will be charged to 
cover cost of meals, room, and inciden- 


tals. An additional fee of $10 per semes 
ter hour will be assessed those wishing 
credit. 

Ihere is adequate dormitory space on 
the campus to house all participants. A 
central dining room near the dormitories 
will be used for the conference. 

For registration blanks, write to Dx 
partment of Classroom Teachers, NEA 





New ISEA Headquarters 





CROWNING event of the Iowa State Edu- 


cation Association’s centennial year will 
be the dedication of ISEA’s new, per- 


manent headquarters, Salisbury House 
a 42-room mansion, at 200 Tonawanda 
Drive, Des Moines. 





SUAS eee 





Plan to See and enjoy — soon — 
the scenic grandeur of Oregon’s 
immense Columbia River Gorge. 
The above view is from lofty 
Crown Point. Nearby are such 
points of interest as Multnomah 
Falls (left), and mighty Bonne- 
ville Dam, with its unusual fish 
ladders. Allow time, also, to play 
in friendly Oregon’s many other 
recreation areas —400 refreshing 
miles of Pacific Ocean shoreline... 
forests of towering evergreens... 
Old West rangelands... snow- 
tipped mountains. Yes, make this 
your Oregon year. Set dates now. 
Mail Coupon for 
FREE Oregon Picture Booklet 


See ALL of 


by driving scenic 


highways 





Travel Information, Room 344 
Highway Department, 
Salem, Oregon 


Please send free booklet to: 





Nome__ 
Address 
City 
Zone_____State 
(Coupon may be pasted on postcard) 
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Guidance of Pupil 
Behavior 


B ecinninc teachers usually find the di- 
recting and improving of pupil behavior 
one of their most difficult undertakings. 
However, the beginning teacher need 
not have excessive fear of the discipline 
problem. 

Treatment of misconduct should seek 
to inspire the pupil to right action. In 
other words, disciplinary measures 
should aim chiefly at modifying unde- 
sirable social behavior rather than serv- 
ing as punishment for an offense or as 
relief for the teacher’s tensions. A posi- 
tive attitude toward children will suc- 
ceed in most classrooms; a negative atti- 
tude is likely to create new problems. 



















\ wide understanding of what consti- 
tutes normal behavior at each stage of 
development is important in dealing suc- 
cessfully with children. But children are 
developing constantly, and individual 
behavior occasionally varies sharply from 
its normal pattern. 

It should be made clear to the chil- 
dren that acts of misconduct are not 
looked upon as a personal affront to the 
teacher but as being out of harmony 
with the social values of the group. Effec- 
tive control of these problems requires 
that the child know that the teacher is 
impartial. And the child must have the 
opportunity to present his side of the 
question. 

Successful leadership of children re- 
quires that the teacher furnish oppor- 
tunities for the pupils to release their 
store of energy thru some worthwhile 
activity. This means having many activi- 
ties available in the classroom. 

So far as possible, the beginning 
teacher should give the class the impres- 
sion that he has selfconfidence and the 
ability to deal with problems as they 
may arise. This feeling of selfconfidence 
must be so deep that the new teacher is 
not upset by the student who refuses to 
participate or by the student who has no 
apparent interest. 

The highest concept of discipline is 
that it should help the individual estab- 
lish desirable habits of social living. This 
concept really regards discipline as a 
promoting of emotional growth by help- 
ing the individual move from great de- 
pendence to the point where he accepts 
the responsibility for his own behavior. 

Discipline is closely connected with 
motivation. Evidence proves that the use 
of effective teaching procedures is the 
most certain guarantee of success in the 
guidance of pupil behavior. 

—JAMES J. JONES, assistant professor 
of education, Arizona State College, 
Tempe. 
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—the Miracle Pen 
with the Felt Tip! 





SAVES TIME 


prepares better visual aids 
in half the time. More than 
100 uses in schools 


HANDY SIZE 


like a fountain pen— 
a whole art kit 
in one compact unit 


FOUR TIPS 


interchangeable for thin 
lines or broad lines 
up to %" wide 


EASY TO FILL 


like a cigarette lighter; 
no rubber sack— 

no “eye- dropper” — 
no muss—no fuss 


IN 10 COLORS 


Flo- master Inks are special 
inks —instant- drying, 
waterproof, smudge-proof, 
non-toxic 


CONTROLS INK 


Flo-master means 
“controlled flow’ — thanks 
to the ingenious 
pressure-controlled valve 


Flo-master School 
Bulletin illus- 

trates scores of ways teachers are 
using the Flo-master in school- 
room instruction and activities. 
Write for your copy to Cushman 
& Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. NE-2, 
153 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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USE YOUR 


DITTO 
FOR 
POSTERS 
NEWSPAPERS 
LESSONS 
EXAMINATIONS 
PROGRAMS 
DRAWINGS 
OFFICE FORMS 
OUTLINES 
GRAPHS 
ATHLETIC 
SCHEDULES 
TICKETS 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
NOTICES 
LECTURES 
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| NEW 
| WORKBOOKS 


New subjects 
include: A.B.C. 
Book for Begin- 
ning Handwrit- 

ing — Phonics 
— Learning 
Vowels and 
Learning Con- 
sonants— 
Reading Read- 
iness. Birds: 
(Grades 2-4 
level). Comp- 
letely new and 
modern Arith- 















DITTO D-11 Liquid Duplicator—Teacher simply flips 
a switch on this new electric D-11 and copies pour out 
two a second! 
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aeutteteranih DITTO D-10 Liquid Duplicator—The world's most pop- 
of grades 2 ular school duplicator. Hand-operated, 120 copies per 


through 8. Doz- 
ens of other 
titles. $3.25 for 

Direct Process. 









minute. The economy modei of the DITTO line. 
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3 DITTO D-15 Liquid Duplicator—Extra features ... the 
unmatched durability. 
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HAS DUPLICATORS PRICED FOR THE SCHOOL FIELD! 
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all make 120 BRIGHT COPIES 


a minute...of anything typed, 
written, drawn or printed 
in 1 to 5 colors at once 


NO MATS...NO STENCILS... 
NO INKING ...NO MAKE-READY 


NOW! Cut Copy Costs! The 
DITTO original or ‘“‘master’’ can 
reproduce up to five colors in 

one operation—of anything you 
can trace, draw, write or type 
—any announcement, form, bulletin, 
booklet, map, poster, drawing, 
instruction sheet, etc... in seconds, 
for pennies! 


NOW! Just snap that master on the 
new DITTO D-10 duplicator and 
out come 300 to 500 copies, at 120 a 
minute, each one in full, vivid 
colors. Use any weight of paper or 
card stock, in any size from 

3” x 5” to 9” x 14”. If you do not 
need many copies at once, file it 
away for later re-runs— meanwhile 
changing data, pictures or colors 
as you please. 


Put DITTO to work for you. 
Mail the coupon now! 


@ Trade mark reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

DITTO, Inc.,620 S$. Oakley Blvd., Chicage 172, Ill. 
In Canada: DITTO of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 
(prices slightly higher in Canada) 
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A New and Modern 


High School Social Studies Program 


American History 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


A new, 1954 American history text with emphasis on modern 
American history. This new text is written in an interesting 
flowing style with a reading level suitable for high school pupils. 


World History 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 
A new world history text which can be read and understood. Events 
and relationships between various events are carried through a 


logical sequential development, with emphasis placed on the growth 
and achievements of man. 1954 Copyright. 


Government and Civics 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
A new American government text showing the structure and functions 


of our national, state, and local governments. Develops respect for and 
a determination to maintain our form of government. 1953 Copyright. 


Ninth Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU (Available late spring, 1954) 


(Write for Descriptive Circulars) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY * PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA * DALLAS, TEXAS 








PITTS 
GLENN 
WATTERS 


GINN 





INN 
COMPANY sx. 





Singing 
(World 


A rich fund of lilting songs, a 
natural way to real musical understanding 
through the Pitts-Glenn-Watters develop- 
mental approach and gay colored illustra- 
tions, give this popular series instant 
appeal. Singing, listening, and the playing 
of instruments are closely correlated. 

Now available is a complete, well- 
rounded program for kindergarten through 
grade 8—books, records, piano accompani- 
ments, and Guide and Teaching Sugges- 
tions. Write for descriptive circular +609. 


! Home Office: Boston 
Sales Offices: New York 11 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 











Mos: of our booklists this vear are com- 
ing to THE JOURNAL thru the cooperation 
of the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the American Library Association. The 
titles this month were selected by the book- 
selection committee of the Association of 
Young People’s Librarians of the American 
Library Association. Dinah Epner is chai 
man of the committee. 


Interesting 1953 Adult Books for 
Young People 


Annapurna by Maurice Herzog, tr. from 
the French by Nea Morin and Janet Adam 
Smith. First conquest of an 8000-meter peak 
(26.493 feet). An epic of invincible courage 
told by the leader of the French Himalayan 
Expedition. 1953. 316p. illus., maps. $5. [5] 

Caves of Adventure by Haroun Taziefl. 
Tr. from the French by Alan Hodge. A 
grim and terrifying true adventure of an 
expedition to explore underground caves 
on the French-Spanish border. 1953. 222p. 
illus. $3. [5] 

Conquest of the Moon by Wernher Von 
Braun and others; illus. by Chesley Bones 
tell and others; edited by Cornelius Ryan. 
Popular but scientifically accurate descrip 
tion of a lunar expedition. 1953. 126p. illus. 
$4.50. [13] 

Cress Delahanty by Jessamyn West. Epi- 
sodes that build a warm and _ perceptive 
picture of a sensitive young girl’s ado- 
lescence. 1953. 311p. $3.75. [4] 

Désirée by Annemarie Selinko. Historical 
romance of a girl loved by Napoleon who 
was destined to become Queen of Sweden. 
1953. 594p. $4.50. [9] 

In a Mirror by Mary Slattery Stolz. A 
fat girl, intelligent enough to recognize hei 
capabilities and weaknesses, overcomes her 
weight problem. 1953. 211p. $2.50. [5] 

India and the Awakening East by Eleanoi 
Roosevelt. Clear and sympathetic observa 
tion of the peoples and conditions in the 
Middle East. 1953. 237p. illus. $3. [5] 

Jungle Lore by James Edward Corbett. 
Fascinating recollections of boyhood adven- 
tures in the Indian jungles. 1953. 172p. illus. 
$2.50. [10] 

Lady of Arlington by Harnett Thomas 
Kane. Novel based on the life of Mrs. Robert 
E. Lee, showing the unwavering devotion 
of the wife of the commander of the Con- 
federate forces. 1953. 288p. $3.50. [2] 

Lady with a Spear by Eugenie Clark. 
Personal and _ professional experiences in 
the study of fish, by a young attractive 
ichthyologist. 1953. 243p. illus. $3.50. [5] 

Light in the Forest by Conrad Richter. 
Captured and raised by Indians, 15-year-old 
John Butler finds it difficult to adjust to 
the world of white men. 1953. 179p. $2.50. 
[7] 

My Heart Lies South; the Story of My 
Mexican Marriage by Elizabeth Trevino. 
An affectionate and humorous account of 
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an American girl’s adjustments to new cus- 
toms. 1953. 248p. illus. $3.50. [1] 

Nisei Daughter by Monica Sone. A Japa- 
nese-American family meets the challenge 
of a wartime relocation center. 1953. 238p. 
$3.50. [8] 

On Top of the World by Patricia Pet- 
zoldt. Adventures shared by a happy young 
couple in mountain climbing and world 
travel. 1953. 248p. illus. $3.50. [1] 

Persia Is My Heart told to Helen Hinck- 
ley by Najmeh Najafi, decorations by Naj- 
meh. Personal narrative describing customs 
and contrasts in modern Persia. 1953. 245p. 
illus. $3. [5] 

Sea of Glory by Francis Beauchesne 
Thornton. A simple and inspiring story of 
the four chaplains who died on a torpedoed 
\merican troopship. 1953. 243p. $3. [11] 

Silent Reefs by Dorothy Cottrell. The 
puzzle of a ship and crew’s disappearance 
in the Caribbean is solved by the captain’s 
brothers. 1953. 241p. $3. [9] 

Silent World by Jacques Yves Cousteau 
and Frédéric Dumas. Thrilling account of 
undersea exploring in an aqualung. 1953. 
266p. illus. $4. [5] 

Spirit of St. Louis by Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh. A pioneer of the air age writes 
with vision and classic simplicity of the 
first solo transatlantic flight. 1953. 562p. 
illus. $5. [12] 

Window on Red Square by Frank Rounds. 
Observations by a member of the American 
embassy in Moscow on life in postwar Rus 
sia. 1953. 304p. $3. [6] 


List of Publishers 

[1] Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

|2] Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, 
Nn... 

[3] E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., 
New York 10. 

[4] Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

[5] Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New 
York 16. 

|6] Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton /¢. 

|7) Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

[8] Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6. 

{9} William Morrow & Co., 425 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

[10] Oxford University Press, Inc., 114 
5th Ave., New York 11. 

{11} Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New 
York Il. 

[12] Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., 
New York 17. 

[13] Viking Press, 18 East 48th St., New 
York 17. 





Idea: Why not get the public 
library in your community to 
maintain a shelf or section on 
which would be displayed copies 
of every textbook in current 
use in your school or system, ar- 
ranged by grades and subjects? 
Here, parents and other citizens 
would have ready access to the 
materials being studied by their 
own and other children of the 
community. 

—The Phi Delta Kappan. 
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Free planning 


Enjoy the exciting Super Dome on 


THE : fm VYMP/AN. f 


You’ll have the time of your life 
in Yellowstone... the Montana 
Rockies and the Dude Ranch 
country ... or amid the mountain 
and marine attractions of Wash- 
ington’s Puget Sound country. 
There’s something for every taste 
in America’s evergreen playground. 

For extra pleasure at no extra 


@ Pacific NortHwest— Grand 
Coulee Dam; Seattle-Tacoma 
with Puget Sound, Mt. Rainier, 
Olympic Peninsula, Victoria and 
Vancouver in British Columbia. 


@ YELLOWSTONE PARK—via Gallatin 
Gateway; Old Faithful, Grand 
Canyon, friendly wild life. Also 
Montana Rockies. 


Dupe RANCHES. 
PaciFic NorTHWEST— Yellowstone. 





cost, view the scenic route from the 
Super Dome—the only dome car 
to the Pacific Northwest. Private- 
room cars with Skytop Lounge, 
Touralux sleepers that save on 
berth cost and rail fare, reserved- 
seat leg rest coaches, diner and 
Cafe Lounge on the super-speed 
Olympian HIAWATHA. 


6) Co.roravo Rockies — Salt Lake 
City, Mormon Capital — Great 
Salt Lake— Yellowstone Park. 


© CAtirorNiA — Montana-Idaho- 
Washington-Oregon; all the 
Pacific Coast. 


@) CANADIAN Rockies — Victoria, 
Vancouver-Pacific Northwest. 


ALASKA — by the Inside Passage. 


(Q) Escorted Tours —wide variety. 





5 
H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road | 

814 Union Station, Chicago 6, III. | 

I am interested in vacations 123456789 | 
(circle choices). Please send free literature and | 
Super Dome folder. | 
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1954 SESSION 


HARVARD 


Graduate and undergraduate courses offered for 
both men and women in ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
July 6 to August 25, and in EDUCATION, July 6 
to August 18. Summer program for the Degree of 
Master of Education—limited scholarships. 


SUMMER 


; Special teachers’ courses in the Social Sciences and 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER TRAINING 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION ..... . .Monmouth 
EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, La Grande 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION. Ashiand 


Natural Sciences. Conferences on Educational Ad- 
ministration, Foreign Policy and National Security, 
and Church Music. Concerts, film series, lectures, 
dances, tours, athletics. 


June 14- August 6 
POST SESSIONS: 
August 9-27 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. . nace eal ..... Eugene j 21 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE.................. Corvallis — 

PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION. ............ Portland } August 13 
it vy a ee ee For Preliminary Announcement of courses write to: 
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Oregon State System of Higher Education renew git ige “eacr te til eggualeaiiaaaaalataa 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


" i Room 118A * 1620 S. W. Park 
Portland 1, Oregon 
AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 











[S/4\ 
LifeMembers 


[Dec. 20, 1953-Jan. 20, 1954] 


ALABAMA—Ethel L. Bell 

ALASKA—Dorothy H. Novatney 

ARIZON A—Margaret Allee, Robert Ww. 
Chastain, O. S Fees, Jr... Ruby H. Jordan, 

ille Marcey, V'Esser McDonald, William 

Warren, Catherine A. Wilkinsor 

CALIFORNIA—Joseph J Adams, Robert 
Asnard, Melvin H. Belotz, Hazel Buchheister, 
Fern B DeSoto, Elizabeth T. Dresser, Robert 
L.. Ellis, Donald E. Johnson, Monte L. Johnson, 
Vera L. Gravitt Klein, Victor J. Larcher, John 
H. Renard, Donald M toderick, Eileen Rosen- 


tha John J. Russell, Mabel Salmen, Mary E. 
Stanhope, Nelson brown Sewell, Mary E. 
Stewart, Robert Stroschein, Peggy Wall, 


Marion Williams 

COLORADO—Eva M. Acre, Herbert E. Allen, 
Arthur Axelson, Herbert A. Bailey, Dwight C. 
baird, Lynn Boughton, Donald M Brooks, 
Frances W. Brown, Helen A. Burnham, Esther 
rf 





Christopher, Geraldine Curran, Raymond 
Dickey, Elsie S. Dunkel, Robert L. Farris, 
Abbott E. Fay, John B,. Fulbright, Donald 
Garnett, Thomas L. Girault, Leslie K. Grimes 
Frances J. Halstrom, Robert W. Harvat, Wil- 


liam C. Hinkley, Richard Janecky, Edith Lar- 
rabee, Shirley E. Leas, H W. Linker, Mae 
Lukas, Ina C. Martin, Norman Miller, Ruth H. 
Newlon, Norris A. Nye, Jennie Pingatore, Joyce 


Proctor, William E tapp, Martha Sue Ray, 
John Regan, Marvyv-Nelle 3 Ryan, P. F 
Sanders (ieorge P Sauer, Riley D Scott, 
Robert T. Scott, Robert Seeber, Gerald L. 
Smith Bill Spears, Esther G. Swanston, H 


Grant Vest, Mildred E. Wesley, Don Winters 
CONNECTICUT—Anthony Amico, Caroline 
M. Caruso, Aram Patnarjian, Oliver Eldridge, 
Nicholas Megas, Edgar A. Moberg 
Db. C.—W. Earl Armstrong, Bernice S. Berns, 
Cc. B. Deeter, Anne Lola Early, Mary V. Mc- 
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Croddan, James P. McMahon, Jr., Cyrus C. LOUISIANA—W. L. Christy, Mary Ellen 
Perry Cline, Clarence M. Collier, Mattie F. Daniels, 

FLORIDA—Fred Phillip Reuter, Lance C. Fay bh. Futch, Gerald Emile Guidroz, E. C 
Richbourg, Maudy Lee Williams Land 

GEORGIA—Gretchen Bredenberg, Helen G. MAINE—Clyde Russell 
Herring MARYLAND—Sarah B. Duffey, Marguerite 

HAWAII—James R. McDonough B. Gettier, Cornelius E. Gisriel, Eloise R. God 

IDAHO—Velma Andrasen, Anna M. Booth, frey, Walter E. Hager, Mary T. Johnson 
Cora Bb. Garner, Jean W. Harlow, James Her- Robert C. Lloyd, Erwin C. Mahannah, Iren: 
bert Harrop, Paul F. Kaus, Eunice Meppen, Murray, E. Donald MecLuckie, Eugene Edward 
C. Earl Miller, Sr., Willis G. Nelson, Nell M. Polm, Clarence J. Roberts, G. Bosley Royston, 
Robinson, Wesley James Steck, Marsden B. Howard Maitland Sorrell, William Wilson 
Stokes, Owen D. Thornock, Frances M. Powell Windon, Sr. 

ILLINOIS—Hazel Adamson, Jeannette An- MASSACHUSETTS—Mariva L. Bruce, Geral- 
derson, Elizabeth M Ashford, William EB. dine E. Condon, Robert L. Fox, Eugene Thom 
Baird, Charles 8S. Bateman, Margaret C. Blake, as Maleska, Margaret Maugin 
Elizabeth L. Bloss, Ruth A. Broom, Raymond MICHIGAN—Garland House, Thomas C 
W. Burgett, June Carrick, Oscar M. Chute, King, H. A. Kruizenga, Willard C. Olson, Ken- 
George Condie, Raymond C. Conklin, Martha neth Allen Young 
B. Count, Lena C. Easton, Robert D. Edie, MINNESOTA—Amy E. Andrews, Lewis G 
Miriam F. Fager, Gladys C. Gewe, Mildred M. Berge, Charles C. Christianson, Gratia Clasen. 
Gilmore, Arline D. Hawbecker, Freda M. Hild, Evelyn I. Cowden, Inga Cragg, Olaf EF. Dahl. 
Lewis J. Hilliard, Mary Hoffman, Harold C. Rose M. Deutschman, Elmer S. Eid, Hazel H 
Howe, Myron G. Ingram, Herbert P. Jensen, Ellenson, S. Edith Hammack, Hilda T. Han 
Ruth E. Jillson, Ellen Ketola, Mary E. Kinney, son, John R. Jansen, Nels N. Johnson, William 
William T. Kreider, Florence Locker, Richard J. Knopke, Roger L. Lundquist, Amos D. Max- 
T. Lumby, Cecil R. May, Cameron W. Mere- well, Byron D. Murray, William J. Price 
dith, Avery L. Montgomery, W. E. McAllister, Rufus A. Putnam, Helen R. Rogers, Sidney E 
Ethel C. McGee, Christine Nemeth, L. Galbel Shelver, Myrtle Sellie, Fern F. Smith, Avis M 
Patton, Frances C. Petri, Vernon K. Pettit, Taft, John P. Weber, Alice lL. Weickert, 
Lloyd D. Pfoff, R. P. Roberts, Anne Veronica Blanda Weitgenant 
Ryan, Bernice L. Sickman, Edna M. Thompson, MISSISSIPPI—W. M. Adams 
Dorothy Mae Trefftzs, Karl D. Waldo, Marie MISSOU RIi—Hazel C. Fisher, Gertrude R 
L. Wall, Max L. White, Mrs. G. Kendall Wills, Alford, Ruth <A. Anderson, Alice arbour, 
Paul J. Wisch, Phyllis J. Wiison Charlotte Cannon, Ada Opaline Coffey, Grace 

INDIANA—Zelma C. Neal Gardner, Julie S. Johnson, Helen U. Ledford, 

IOWA—Kenneth R. Glover, Sarah Esther Mildred E. Long, Raymond O. Moore, John W 
Hensleigh, David J. Kirkman, John H. Me- McClimens, Nadeen Waggener 
Burney, Cecilia Ransom, Marlys Wollesen MONTANA—June C. Berg, Agnes Hannon 

KENTUCKY—Elmo C. Head, Jeannette W. Cooper, G. V. Erickson, Ralph C. Hodges 
Pates, Mrs. G. C. Radcliffe Harry F. Mikelson, Louis Orvin Strand 

KANSAS—Harold A. Bartley, Don W. Ben- NEBRASKA—Walter R. French, Donald F 
nett, Ruby Benson, Herbert Bentz, Ellsworth Kline 
R. Briggs, Hugh C. Bryan, Ercelle D. Collins, NEVADA—Florence M. Carlson 
John L. Colyn, Everett J. Cook, Opal Cox, NEW JERSEY—Morris Ball, Frank L. Dona 
Vera E. Croskey, Nancy J. Curry, Gladys Eddy, hue, Nicholas De Vita, Bertha M. Eisenmann, 
Ada M. Eggleston, Evan Evans, George Goebel. Millicent Geoghegan, G. Ruth Hagan, Leonie 
Delbert Graham, Frank C. Harris, Herbert C Heimann, Leo W. Hood, Jerome B. King, Anne 
Hawk, J. B. Holland, Flossie Karber, Elizabeth Voitovich Lovas, G. C. Matzner, Florence C. C 
Livermore, Neva Lovell, Bertha Myrle Moul- Phraner, Priscilla B. Ransohoff, Charles W 
den, Max G. McAuley, James E. Phiilippi, Ruth Robinson, M. Vera Stall, Cleora Teffeau, Clara 
A. Phillips, Fred Ranck, Olive M. Ranck, Ethel V. Wallen, Delores M. Walter, Virginia P 
Rogers, Warren Riner, Alvin J. Schumacher, Zimmerman 
Raymond Van Skiver, Byron C. Smith, Mary NEW MENXNICO—Dorothy Clayton, Philip L 
Spessard, William M. Staerkel, Myrtle G. Star- Hosford, Howard IL. Stone 
nes, Adel F. Throckmorton, Charles R. Trick, NEW YORK—N. Paul Buscemi, John L 
Sarah May Vancil, Marita Warner, Ted Wash- Miller, Evelyn McNealey, Wilbur W. Phillips, 
burn, Mamie L. Williams, Robert L. Williams, . . . 

Gerald D. Woody, Verne Young [Continued on page 182] 
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“Please 
read it 


again!” 


It’s one of the joys of teaching 
young children to see how happily 
they respond'to good stories and 
poems. “Read it again,” they say— 
and you know you’ve succeeded in 
capturing their lively imaginations, 
in helping to make school a won- 
derful place to be. 


From fairy-tale dragons and prin- 
cesses to stories of everyday trucks 
and trains ... from famous fables 
and nursery rhymes to adventure 


ai — 


and biography, you'll find a superb 
collection of the best in children’s 
literature in Childcraft. In fact, six 
of Childcraft’s 14 volumes are de- 
voted entirely to literature and art. 
For teachers in thousands of nurs- 
ery schools, kindergartens and pri- 
mary grades, Childcraft has proved 
itself a never-ending source for fine 
reading material. 


Compiled by 50 leading child spe- 
cialists in 35 universities and guid- 


8 ft ; Ah, 


ance centers, Childcraft includes, 
besides these literature and art vol- 
umes, creative activities (things to 
make and do, indoors and out), 
exploring the world around us, 
science and industry. And four vol- 
umes are devoted to child guidance 
alone. 


For full information on how Child- 
craft can be a valuable aid in your 
teaching, just drop us a card. No 
obligation, of course. 


P.S. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT records at your nearest record store today. 


Educational Division, Field Enterprises, Inc. ° 
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Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





































[Continued from page 180] 


Emma C. Steinmetz, Paul B. Wagner 

NORTH CAROLINA—Clinton L. 
W. C. Byers, Thomas C. Roberson 

NORTH DAKOTA—Nellie I. Minnis, Ar- 
morel South, Harold Wakefield, Horace G. 
Zimmerman 

OH1IO—George D. sates, Miriam A. Benoy, 
W. H Brechbill, Stephen Brinsko, Oren T. 
Casey, Annis Eileen Cozart, Dorothy D. Daugh- 
erty, Hilda Pearl Diday, Nick R. Drazich, 
Augusta Hornbrook, C. Osborne Hutton, Mar- 
tha L. King, E. Core Linch, Ruth G. Linehan, 
Rose A. Longo, Robert E. Lucas, Donald G. 
Lux, John T. Maltese, Albert C. May, O. B. 
Moor, Jr., Miriam L. W. Myers, Natalie Pacek, 
George L. Pitzer, Virginia L. Powell, Joseph 
Paul Quathone, Robert F. A. Schumann, Edith 
M. Stine, Eloise Stoner, Lorene A Troxell, 
Laura J. Tweed, A. J. Vaccaro, Ralph A. West, 
Benjamin A. Williams, Edith F. Wilson, Sal- 
vatore Paul Wright, Wilma Zeder 

OK LAHOMA—Florence Denslow, Claude C. 
Harris, Mabel Elizabeth Price, Harry D. Sim- 
mons, Edna E. Ziegler 

OREGON—Gordon Cc Ashford, Ruth F. 
Baumbach, Glenn R. Beisner, Alice H. Bony, 
Carl Bourne, Velma G. Buckingham, Harold 
Buhman, Elphie V. Callaway, Elsa V. Carlon, 
Ronald C. Collman, Peggy Jean Covey, Theresa 
M. Dehler, Frances A. Dell, Mary A. Donald- 
son, Charline Edwards, Byron F. Evans, James 
R Evans, Naomi Flaten, Martha H Fox, 
William ©. Glace, Vernice J. Goodman, George 
M Gottfried, Elizabeth Graham, Emma H. 
Groat, Joy Hills Gubser, Richard B. Guttridge, 
Leslie Earl Hascall, Marguerite Heimbeaugh, 
Floyd C. Hill, Alvin H. Hulse, Margaret R 
Knispel, Azelie Lindberg, Henrietta Lindberg, 
Alf B. Mekvold, Esther M. Miller, Walter B. 
Nelson, Elizabeth McNary, Thelma I. Pearson, 
Henry J. Reed, Lyle N Riggs, Sophia G. 
Sanderson, Gilbert M. Shearer, Frank R. Shull, 
Rita H Simmons, Lorita H. Smith, Helen 
Taylor, Henry F. Tetz, Howard F. Tong, Fran- 
cis M. Trusty, Dan A. Unruh, David Vander- 
borst, Henry Weatherspoon, Kenneth Morgan 
Williams, Lovina E. Wilson, Dwight Wyckoff, 
Carrie Marie Tinker 

PENNSYLVANIA—Gladys S. Baer, Kenneth 
L. Bowers, Elmer E. Braun, Gail Arthur Bru- 
baker, Frank G. Campbell, Annette H. Car- 
penter, Robert John Celidonio, Mary Ann Ciri- 
lano, James D’Girolamo, Norman Dean Evans, 
William D. Gilbert, Louis L. Gold, Anna Mar- 
garet Grau, Eugene L. Hammer, Leonard R. 
Huckestein, Ernest W. Johnson, J. H. John- 
son, H Winifred King, Harold R. Klages, 
Arthur L. Kuhar, Helen Malter, Carl Manone, 
Fred Jay Marshall, Isabel F. Milligan, Robert 
B. MeCarter, Clair T. McElfresh, Samuel R 
McHenry, Jr., George H. Patterson, Mary 
Petersen, Elsie Hill Peer, 8S Leola Phipps, 
Henry E. Roberts, Elizabeth Robinson, John 
Jay Smith, Lucille M. Stump, Delbert J. Waite, 
Dorothy M. Warner, Frances Wascznick, Ed- 
ward R. Mott 

SOUTH CAROLINA—William Cain, R. C. 
Campbell, Daisy Dean Cleveland, S. J. Deery, 
Robert P. Edwards, W. H. Jordan, Elizabeth 
Lesslie, Stella L. Patterson, Harvey I. Rice, Jr. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Onas C. Scandrette 

TENNESSEE—Robert N. Grove, Guy Hoff- 
man, R. A. Stewart, Marian S. Tharpe, Joseph 
Torchia 

TEXAS—Agnes Anderson, Robert Buckner 
Baker, Mrs. E. M. Chisum, E. L. Galyean, 
Lawrence J. Gillingham 

UTAH—Kirstine Wilkenson 

VERMONT—Arza Louis Dean 

VIRGINIA—Rebecca Comer, Lee Butts Cur- 
tice, Gladys G. Gaines, Alice Horsley, Gladys 
N. Lankford = 

WASHINGTON—Frank M. Brock, Carl H. 
Bush, Richard E. Chambers, Paul Van Cruy- 
ningen, Ferne B. Daily, Clarence I. Daniel, 
Rachel Royston Knutson, Lewis C. Hatfield, 
Dorothy Hoover, Elsie M. Huston, H. Eliza- 
beth Larson, Robert W. Lawrence, Benjamin 
Lloyd Owre, Donald G. Olts, Lynn T. Waller 

WEST VIRGINIA—Mayme Amick, Charles 
S. Arter, Charles E. Boothe, Dixie L. Booton, 
Roland Butcher, Olive Marie Canfield, Ada 
Ruth Carmichael, Elsa Casali, Homer Albert 
Chapman, Carl W. Flanagan, Alice V. Greene, 
Kathleen Hodge, Robert E. Murrell, Rose 
Oliver, Betty Gail Richardson, Charles Edward 
Seaman, Olive C. Shaffer, Juliette Shaheen, 
Delmer Keith Somerville, Allie N. Sullivan, 
Mary Elizabeth Sullivan, Ann _ Porterfield, 
Jannie Frances Whiting, Edna R. Williams 

WISCONSIN—Jerome Hutto, Richard C. 
Scheerenberger, Anna M. Ullrich 

WYOMING—Martha Stanley 


NEA Publications 


CPEA: First Three Years of Prog- 
ress of the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration. Progress re- 
port on the professionalization of the 
school superintendency. A Kellogg Foun- 
dation project sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Assn of School Administrators, the 
Natl Council of Chief State School Ofh- 


Blake, 


Wols-Disney 


OPENS UP 
A WHOLE NEW WORLD 
OF ENTERTAINMENT! 










FEATURE-LENGTH 
TRUE-LIFE 
- ADVENTURE! 


Watch for The Living Desert at your local theater 








The Only Adequate 
Vision-Screening Tests 
available to Schools 


including Usable-Vision tests both at 
far point and reading distances; Ver- 
tical and Lateral Inbalance tests 
both for far point and reading dis- 
tance; Suppression tests; Depth Per- 
ception tests; Color tests. 


Approved for use in MORE THAN 
3,000 SCHOOLS, AND IN MORE 
THAN 3,000 INDUSTRIES, enabling 
them to refer children and workers 
who need visual care to proper vision 
specialists, for analysis and profes- 
slonal eye care. 




















Used widely to investigate the 
visual factor in reading difficulties. 
Extra nurses or teachers can be 
trained quickly; manual furnished. 


The complete Visual-Survey con- 
sists of a precision built instrument 
with lenses corrected for color and 
spherical aberration, new Durastyle 
test cards, a new graphic profile 
record form that gives a vivid over- 
all picture of the subject’s visual 
skills. 





Write for circular. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


KEYSTONE 


VISUAL-SURVEY SERVICE 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


ALASKA 


1954 SUMMER SESSION 
June 28 — August 9 


Courses in Anthropology, Business 
Administration, Education, English, 
Geology, History, Home Economics, 
Music. 
for information write airmail 
Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 


com to UNIVERSITY 
o WYOMING 


Th 
* Coolest 


Summer School 
In America 


, First Term: 
June 14 to July 16 
five weeks 
Second Term: 
July 19 to Aug. 20 
five weeks 


Graduate, Undergraduate Programs 
Bachelors Degrees, Masters Degrees 
Graduate Diploma of Specialization 

Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Education 


Colleges Offering Programs 
Agriculture, Commerce and Industry, 
Education, Engineering, 

Liberal Arts, Pharmacy 


Workshops—Clinic—Conferences 
Workshop in Guidance, Elementary Educa- 
tion Workshop in Social Studies; Curriculum 
Workshop featuring Citizens Education Proj- 
ect; Workshop for Special Class Teachers; 
Child Guidance Laboratory; Tailoring Work- 
shop; Family Life Workshop; Speech Clinic; 
Orchestra, Band Clinics; Workshop in Agri- 
culture Education; and a Short Course in 
Vocational Agriculture. 

The following recreational activities will be 
scheduled during the 1954 summer: Two-Bar Seven 
Dude Ranch; Wild Game Steak Fry at Recreation 
Camp; Yellowstone National Park, Jackson Hole 
and Teton National Park; Ghost Town of Central 
City, Colorado, with opera and play; a trip to 
the Black Hills and the Mount Rushmore Memorial, 
the Passion Play, the Trial of Jack McCall, etc., 


Frontier Days in Cheyenne; and a trip to the 
Pacific Fruit Express Ice House in Laramie. 


For bulletins write to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, 


Laramie, Wyoming 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Laramie, Wyoming 
DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION, DEPT. N 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


Name 

St. and No. 
City and State 
Special Interest 
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cers, and the NEA Dept of Rural Edu- 
cation. 1954. 32p. 25¢. No discounts. 
AASA, NEA. 

Children in Focus, Their Health and 
Activity. Specialists discuss aspects of a 
desirable elementary-school program of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. 1954. 288p. $3.50. Quantity dis- 
counts. American Assn for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, NEA. 

Guidance Pamphlet in Mathematics 
for Highschool Students. Mathematical 
training needed for citizenship and for 
success in various vocations. 1953. Rev. 
1{0p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. Natl Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. 

Local Association Activities Leaflet 
No. 20, Making Committees Effective. 
Suggestions for areas of committee work 
and ideas for committee action. Limited 
number of copies free to officers and lo- 
cal committee members. NEA. 

Selection and Recruitment of Business 
Teachers. Problems and procedures in 
recruitment of business teachers. 1953. 
8p. $1. Quantity discounts. United Busi- 
ness Education Assn, NEA. 

Scouting in Action in Rural Schools 
by the County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, NEA Dept of Rural Education, 
in cooperation with the Boy Scouts of 
\merica. Principles and practices of 
scouting for rural schools. 24p. Free. Ob- 
tain from local Scout executive or from 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16. 

What Research Says to the Teacher: 
3. Teaching Spelling by Ernest Horn. 
Chird in series of pamphlets on use of 
research in the classroom, sponsored by 
Classroom Teachers and American Edu- 
cational Research Assn [NEA depart- 
ments}. 1954. 32p. 25¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. NEA. 


lt’s a Date } 


Mar. 2-5: Annual convention, Dept of 
Audio-visual Instruction, Chicago. 

Mar. 4-6: Natl conference on higher edu- 
cation, Assn for Higher Education, Chicago. 

Mar. 4-6: Southwestern regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Carlsbad, 
N. Mex. 

Mar. 5-7: Regional conference, Natl Assn 
of Educational Secretaries, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Mar. 7-12: Annual convention, Assn fot 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Los Angeles. 

Mar. 12-13: Northwestern regional con- 
ference, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Mar. 18-20: Western regional meeting, 
United Business Education Assn, Portland, 
Oreg. 

Mar. 25-26: Regional conference, Natl 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, Milwaukee. 

Mar. 25-27: South central district confer- 


[Continued on page 184] 
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...and you’ll find Burlington’s colorful illustrated literature both 
helpful and interesting. Just mail the coupon . . . we'll be glad 
to send you complete information about the vacationland you 
prefer and the best way to get there. Travel independently or 
with a congenial, carefree Escorted Tour. Either way, you'll enjoy 
your vacation more if you Go Burlington! Remember — there’s 


_no extra fare on any Burlington train! 


SON NOTE AON OTA catlanuctll 


cies fee for Friendly Vacation Counsel... & 
for Colorful = 


BOOKLETS... 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 612, 547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


I am planning a summer vacation trip “via Burlington.” 
Please send me illustrated literature about a vacation in 


See Your Ticket or Travel Agent 





Print Name 


EO ae a 





SL ee State 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 1954 


COLLEGE of the PACIFIC 
in STOCKTON 





MANY 
SPECIAL 
PROJECTS 
for catalogue 
write to Dean 
of Summer Session 
TWO 5-WEEK SESSIONS 
JUNE 22 and JULY 26 
22 Depts. - A.B. - M.A. - Ed.D 
Teacher Education 














University of VERMONT 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


i Curriculum Workshop 





Degree or Non-Degree Uni- 
versity courses. Education, 
Liberal Arts, from 20 Uni- 
versity Depts... 3 or 6 wks., 
July 6- Aug. 14, Mon. thru 
Fri. University credits up to 
6 Semester hours. I/ntensive 


Elementary Teacher Training. 


Administration, Speech, Dra- 
ma Arts & Science. Slow 
Learner. Gifted Child. Con- 
servation. Masters Degree. Ap- 
proved for Veterans. Approx. 
$200-$225. Write for help in 
rogram making. 


Send for Bulletins: 
Director Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
Dept. NEA, Burlington 7, Vermont 





TEACHING POSITIONS 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA, WEST COAST, 
ALASKA AND HAWAII 
W rite 
Professional Teachers’ Placement Service 
‘Largest Personnel Service in the Rocky 


Mountain West’’ 
910-16th St.—Denver 2, 





University Bidg. 





Colo. 








EUROPE — SUMMER — 1954 
Mixed group—Credit—Fun—Adventure 
7 countries—59 days—$950 
Sponsored by 
MAINE ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Information: Gwen Elwell, tour conductor 
Rm. 48, City Hall, Portland, Me. 





GOOD USED BOOKS 


Thousands of librarians 
50c-$1 and bargain-wise book- 
buyers get their books 
from us at regularly fantastic savings. You 
can too! Lists are free; just drop us a card. 


EDITIONS, Desk 35, Hempstead, New York 
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[Continued from page 183] 
ence, elementary school principals, Emporia, 
Kans. 

Mar. 26-27: North central regional con- 
ference, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Mil- 
waukee. 

Mar. 26-31: Biennial natl meeting, Music 
Educators Natl Conference, Chicago. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 2: 
tion, 


Midwest district conven- 
Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Indianapolis. 
Mar. 31-Apr. 3: Southwest district, Amer- 
ican Assn for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 


American 


lDucson. 

Apr. 1-3: Second annual convention, Natl 
Science Teachers Assn, Chicago. 

Apr. 1-3: Southeast district meeting, ele- 
mentary school principals, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Apr. 2-5: 34th annual natl convention, 
Natl Assn of Deans of Women, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Apr. 7-10: Central district, American Assn 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Apr. 8-10: Northwest district, American 
Assn for Health, Physical 
Recreation, Eugene, Oreg. 


Education, and 

Apr. 12-15: 2nd regional instructional con- 
ference, NEA, Minneapolis. 

Apr. 12-16: Natl conference on school 
transportation, Natl Commission on Safety 
Education, East Lansing, Mich. 

Apr. 19-23: Joint natl and eastern dis- 
trict convention, Assn for Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, New 
York City. 

Apr. 21-24: 32nd annual meeting, Natl 
Council of Mathematics, 
cinnati. 


American 
and 


Teachers of Cin- 
Apr. 25-27: Middlewest regional drive-in 
conference on administrative 
serving community schools, American Assn 
of School Administrators, Dept of Rural 
Education, and Natl Council of Chief State 
School Officers, St. Paul, Minn. 
Apr. 28-May 1: 32nd annual meeting, In- 
ternatl Council for Exceptional Children, 


leadership 


| Cincinnati. 


Apr. 30-May 1: Northeastern regional con- 
ference, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

May 6-8: Southwest regional conference 
on administrative leadership serving com- 
munity American Assn of School 
Administrators, Dept of Rural Education 
and the Natl Council of Chief State School 
Officers, Hot Springs, Ark. 

May 6-8: Northeast district meeting, Dept 
of Elementary School Principals, Boston. 


schools, 


Ethics Pilot Study 


More than 75 local associations are 
participating in a pilot study sponsored 
by the NEA Committee on Professional 
Ethics, according to Chairman Audrey 
N. Shauer. The study was initiated to 
help local associations evaluate profes- 
sional practices of their memberships. 
The findings of the project are to be 
used by the Ethics Committee in plan- 
ning future programs. 

Mary Titus, NEA consultant for local 
associations, is coordinator for the pilot 
report. 





UNIVERSITY 
OF MIAMI 


Summer Sessions 
Over 350 courses in arts and sciences, 
business administration, education, 
engineering, law, music. 
6 credits may be secured in any of 
the following: 
6-Weeks Session, June 14—July 24 
Curriculum Workshop 
July 7—Aug. 13 
(Application must be 
received by May 15) 
5-Weeks Session, July 26—Aug. 28 
Oaxaca, Mexico 
Summer Workshop 
June 12—July 23 
(Application must be 
received by Apr. 15) 
Housing at low summer rates on 
America’s “most modern campus”’ 
For information, write to: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 


NOW, BOYS' LIFE, the magazine for all 
boys, is available at a special “Group 
Rate" for church, school, and other 
young people's groups. 

GROUP RATE: Only $2.00 per year for 
each subscription. Minimum of four sub- 
scriptions on a single order. (Regular 
subscription price $3.00.) 


Note: Subscriptions must be made on 
special subscription form available from 
BOYS' LIFE or on organization letter- 
head. 


Department "S" 
BOYS' LIFE 
2 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send me further information on 
the "Group Rate" plan and a sample 
copy of BOYS’ LIFE, with its stories of 


adventure, crafts, hobbies, and carefully 
selected color features. 


Name 
Address 


Organization . 
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School Administrators 





President-elect: 
Henry I. Willett 
fright], supt, public 
schools, Richmond, 
Va. 

Vicepresident: 
Omer Carmichael, 
supt, public schools, 
Louisville, Ky. 

New member of executive committee: 
Starr M. King, supt, public schools, Bev- 
erly, Mass. 





Teachers Colleges and 
Professional Meetings 


The State Board of Regents of 
Okiahoma Colleges believes that it is 
important for faculty members of teach- 
er-education institutions in the state to 
attend professional meetings. In October 
1953 it unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution affecting the six colleges 
under its authority: 

“BE IT RESOLVED THAT: The colleges 
under the control of this Board are 
primarily teachers colleges. Their faculty 
members occupy important and strategic 
positions in the teaching profession, for 
they are engaged primarily in the train- 
ing of teachers for the public schools. 
It is important that they be acquainted 
with the teachers of the public schools 
and with their problems. Their positions 
impose upon them the responsibility to 
work with the teachers of the public 
schools and others of their profession 
to improve the teaching profession and 
public education. Teachers associations, 
at their best, are professional organiza- 
tions devoted to professional improve- 
ment of their members, to the promotion 
of education, and to the development of 
professional ethics among their mem- 
bers, as well as to serving the legitimate 
selfinterest of their members. 

“When classes are dismissed because 
of a state or district teachers meeting or 
other professional meeting, it is done 
because it is felt that-attendance and 
participation of faculty members there- 
in is more valuable to the college than 
the classes dismissed. It is done with the 
expectation that every faculty member, 
except when prohibited for good cause, 
will attend the meeting. Failure to at- 
tend such a meeting except for good 
cause, when classes have been dismissed 
for it, constitutes failure to perform 
one’s professional duty. The president, 
for good cause, shall excuse faculty mem- 
bers of the respective college from the 
duty of attending such meeting.” 
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A Delicious and Unusual Treat 


A suggestion we hope 


you find useful 





Individual, Delicious Bunny Desserts 


Something new and that delights everyone are these tasty, individual 
desserts. The rabbit is melted chocolate molded into tempting gelatin base. 
So easy—not even any cooking to do. And the cost, almost nothing. 





but the simple, new way 
of putting them together. 
Even the cute bunny 
molds cost little. Easy to 
get, too, because all you 
need do is to order them 
by mail. 


For delicious 
recipe and 
9-piece 
bunny- 
mold set including a 
bunny cookie cutter—50¢. 





WHEN YOU'RE HOME after a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 


If you are looking for 
something delicious, 
inexpensive and that 
is really novel for a 
dessert or refreshments, here may be 
just the thing. There is nothing dif- 
ferent or new about the ingredients 








IF INTERESTED 
IN MAKING THIS 
RABBIT DESSERT 


FOR 9-PIECE Bunny Mold Set of 
extra heavy aluminum, coming 
complete with easy, tasty recipe; 
8 individual molds 34”x14" and 
bunny cookie cutter 4”x 3”. 
send your name, address and 
50¢ to MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Postage prepaid. . 





CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 


TEACHERS’ 


706 South Fourth Street 





CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


























AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West o 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 


Clinton, low 


505 Columbia Bidg 
Spokane 4, Wash. 


Want to teach in the WEST? Contact our Spokane Office for positions in all Western States and Alaska 
Other Offices—Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Agency’s 72nd. yr. 









Cc. J. Cooil, Mer 


(LP PP 


~ Qn the 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 


of the Sum “ 


Note: With these handy 
bunny molds, by just 
using melted chocolate 
you can make tasty, 
little rabbits for candy, 
cake decorations and 
for gifts. 





r 


Enroll Now. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY Each year the opportunities increase for 
those who are administrators and teach - 

28 E. Jackson Bivd. ers. In all parts of our country, adminis- 
Chicago 4, tli. trators are 


Our service is nationwide 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


For special literature, cata- 
log, price list, booklet Plan- 
ning Your Playground or 


requesting us to make 
recommendations for every kind = of 
position connected with education. 















| A SUMMER IN MAINE 


Counselor Opportunities for Women 
Girls’ Camp in Lake and Mountain Region 
spetitentions, adieinest.S Applicants aged 20-35 apply to: 

THE 5. E. BURKE DR. & MRS. J. A. BAER 
ground Equipment Co. 5516 Park Heights Ave. 


Box 986 New Brunswick, N. J. Itimor 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin Be ore 15, Marylend 











School and college placement (Middle and South 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS Atlantic States) in teaching, administration, and 


AGENCY teacher-training. Write, telling about your qualifica- 
William K. Yocum, Manager tions. 30th year. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 











Member N.A.T.A. 











PRETTIEST TEACHER 
OF 1953 ASKS: 


NELL McGREW OWEN —LIFE cover girl 


Yes, you do teach safe driving—be- 
cause you know how to drive safely. 
Statistics show educators, as a group, 
rate high as careful automobile drivers 
and maintain their cars in safe operat- 
ing condition. 

Why, then, shouldn’t you benefit 
from your safety-consciousness? 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
INSURANCE COMPANIES recognize 
this desirable quality in you by offering 
terchers a preferential status. For you, 


this means lower insurance rates plus 
unexcelled service. 

You receive savings of up to 30% 
from standard rates for two main rea- 
sons: you are a preferred risk and you 
deal directly with the company thereby 
eliminating the expense of agents and 
brokers. 

A nation-wide network of more than 
500 experienced claim representatives 
assures you of fast, equitable and efh- 
cient claim service. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ... There is no obligation ! 


Gg ee ee es ee ee Ee a eee ee oes 


éducalodDD Cusine 


(Capital Stock Companies ... not affiliated with U. S. Geverament) | 


‘ 
(CoverNMENT EMPLOYEES Dos 1ance (Companies 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
C) Single 
Name........ ieeennhen posnesrecdeandiaermenth Age...... [) Married (No. of Children...... | 
Residence Addrees. oc scccccccccccccccccccccecccscoscecs ecccecccece Soeesederrccecer eecccccees er | 
Gb cccnsvceckachpdesctasseneds --+--ZLone.... County.. b ab Gece ‘ State... 





2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?...... One way distance is......miles. 
(b) Is cor used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [_] Yes (J Ne 
3. Estimated mileage during next year?......... ...My present insurance expires..../..../...... 


4. Please send information concerning Low-Cost Automobile Financing [_] 
- 5. Please send me information on Low-Cost Life Insurance 


0% 
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Conservation Films 


Tus list represents a sampling of films 
on conservation of soil, water, forest, 
wild-life, mineral, regional, and human 
resources. It was compiled by Carolyn 
Guss of the Indiana University Audio- 
visual Center. Users can get information 
on these motion pictures from the or- 
ganizations indicated by the numbers in 
brackets and may also find it helpful to 
contact local, state, and regional organi- 
zations concerned with conservation. 


Forests and Conservation. |} min. sad. 
color. How to conserve and utilize our 
forests. [1] Gr. 7-12. 

Living Earth Series. (Series of 4 mo- 
tion pictures.) Each 10 min. sd. color. 
Titles include: Birth of the Soil, This 
Vital Earth, Arteries of Life, Seeds of 
Destruction. [2] Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 

Living Forest Series. (Series of 3 mo- 
tion pictures.) Each 11 min. sd. color. 
Titles include: Forest Conservation, For- 
est Grows, Forest Produces. [2] Gr. 7-12, 
college, adult. 

Living Water Series, Parts I and II. 
Part I: Nature’s Plan, 14 min. sd. color. 
Presents nature’s plan for the use and 
control of water. Part II: Man’s Prob- 
lems, 19 min. sd. color. Shows how man 
has interfered with nature’s water cycle. 
[2] Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 

Oklahoma and Its Natural Resources. 
One in a series on the resources, prod- 
ucts, and industries of states. Series in- 
cludes films on Arizona, California, Mis- 
souri, Oregon, Texas, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. Each 26-40 min. 
sd. color. [3] Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 

Realm of the Wild. 25 min. sd. color, 
Need for balancing wildlife and land 
productivity. [4] Gr. 4-12, college, adult. 

The River. 32 min. sd. bew. The Mis- 
sissippi River—man’s abuse of it and 
some work done to control it. [4] Gr. 
7-12, college, adult. 

Wastage of Human Resources. 10 min. 
sd. b&w. Concerned with disease, crime, 
and other forces which deplete human re- 
sources. [2] Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 

Water for Dry Land. 20 min. sd. b&w. 
Transformation of desert lands. [5] Gr. 
7-12, college. 

What Makes Rain. 10 min. sd. b&w. 
Explains the water cycle. [6] Gr. 4-6. 


Producers or distributors — [1] Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago |. 
[2] Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. [3] US Bureau 
of Mines, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh. [4] US 
Dept of Agriculture, Office of Information, 
Motion Picture Service, Washington 25, D.C. 
[5] United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29. [6] Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 14th St., New York 17. 
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On Being a Six- Year-Old 


H:: Hops in the classroom door and 
makes a dash for the easel. He is smil- 
ing as he quickly brushes in a plump 
brown Easter bunny on the paint paper. 
His best friend helps him paint the 
erass, but he himself must “make the 
sky touch the ground.” This is the six- 
year-old. 

He is usually minus at least two front 
teeth and is constantly wiggling another 
loose one. His hair is most often cut in 
a crew-cut (his wise mother knows this 
requires little brushing) and stands 
straight up with excitement. His eyes 
sparkle at the idea of anything new— 
like planting a nasturtium seed. He 
looks forward to familiar things, too— 
like the story of Peter Rabbit. 

He is concerned about whether his 
teacher and the other children like him. 
He is fascinated by the idea of reading 
but sometimes wonders whether he will 
ever be able to read like Daddy. He 
likes to put on a paper hat and parade 
around the room, especially if he can 
beat the drum. He loves to really get 
his hands in finger paint or papier-maché 
paste and usually daubs it everywhere 
from his hair to his shoestrings. 

He is full of questions and curiosity 
and answers. “Why is that bat hanging 


from the top of his cage?” “Why doesn’t 
our goldfish drown?” “Of course, it 
was raining on Mt. Hood when it was 
sunny here. The sun can’t be both 
places at the same time.” 

He is spontaneous combustion and 
quiet peace all within 10 minutes. He 
hits Fred one moment and shares his 
secret with him the next. 

He never, never sits still unless it 
is story time. His hands are an airplane, 
then a motorboat. He never, never stops 
thinking of things to do. “Let’s go on 
a trip. Let’s go on the bus. Let’s go to 
California.” Yet this same little boy is 
entranced with a walk to the park. 

The six-year-old is enthusiasm and 
eagerness and energy. He makes teach- 
ing first grade strenuous—and fun! 

—RUTH MIGHELL, Portland, Oregon. 


A TEACHERS-COLLEGE PRESIDENT SAYS 


“ 

Vex principal thing we [in teacher ed- 
ucation] need to do in order to become 
a dedicated community is to orient our- 
selves and our work firmly and basically 
to our system of public education. I be- 
lieve we have in the American public- 
school system an institution so indige- 
nous to our country, so clearly integrated 
into the mores and customs of our peo- 
ple, so fundamentally important to the 


perpetuation and development of our 
way of life, so judiciously combining 
emphasis upon the individual and upon 
the social group, so vital to the future 
of our nation and of free peoples every- 
where, that we can with all our varying 
backgrounds and interests find common 
ground in our concern for, and devo- 
tion to, the perpetuation and further 
development of that educational system.” 
—J. W. MAUCKER, president, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1954 NEA Convention—June 27-July 2, 
New York City. 

American Education Week—Nov. 7-13. 
Theme: “Good Schools Are Your Respon 
sibility.” 

NEA membership, Feb. 5, 1954: 534,493. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: NEA 
Handbook, pages 246-47, inside back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 349-365. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, council: complete information, Hand- 
book, pages 257-327. 

Centennial Action Program goals: Hand 
book, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 367-373. 










PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 





=) PRINCIPAL 
<. 


“You're a new man since you received your Walter Ashe catalogue.” 
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SUMMER SESSION 


You'll really enjoy studying this summer on Minnesota’s cool, friendly 
campus, bordered by the historic Mississippi, close to the cultural, shop- 
ping and entertainment areas of two large cities, and just 15 minutes from 
Six enticing lakes! 

A nationally recognized staff of professors, augmented by a group of 
Outstanding guests, offers more than 1000 courses in every field of science 
and education. Included are special workshops in Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Language, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, Higher Education, 
Guidance, and Human Relations. 

Notable library and laboratory facilities present an unusual opportunity 
for research and graduate work . . . an exciting program of concerts, plays, 
lectures and social events, assures stimulating recreation. Enroll for either 
or both of two independent terms of five weeks each. 


FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. 
SECOND TERM July 19—August 2T 


For helpful detailed bulletin write 
Dean of the Summer Session, 910 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
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Yes, there's a sense of deep satisfaction in knowing that you can 
obtain all of your school electronic needs from one centrally-located 
dependable source of supply. And the new 1954 Walter Ashe 
catalogue, source book and buying reference for everything in 
Radio, TV and Electronic equipment, features all the big name 
brands of: 


Public Address Systems @ Intercoms. @ Recording Equipment 
(tape and disc recorders, recording discs, needles and 
tape) © Build-it-yourself Kits and, in fact, any electronic need. 


Depend on us to supply what you want... when you want it and 
at the right price. Let us quote you on your requirements. If you 
haven't received a copy of our catalogue, please request it. Simply 
fill in and mail the handy coupon below. 


WALTER ASHE RADIO COMPANY 
Address: 1125 Pine Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


WALTER ASHE RADIO COMPANY 
1125 Pine Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Gentlemen: Send a new 1954 catalogue. 
Nome 
Address 


City ae 
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FOR VACATIONERS, TOURISTS, “ARM CHAIR TRAVELERS” 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of 
Natural Beauty 

188 FULL-COLOR PICTURES 
Many Fascinating Resorts in 
Picturesque Holiday Land e 
In the Mountains @ In the 
Valleys @ By the Lakes ¢ 

By the Sea 

ALL DESCRIBED IN DETAIL 
Also Regional Descriptions 
of the Country, Natural 
Wonders, Scenic Areas, 
Sightseeing Attractions, etc., 
Near Each Inn. 
$150 MAILED PROMPTLY $150 

— Sendcheckorcashto |— 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA, Inc. 
Dept. E—5441 Second Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 











Schools, Colleges and all Educational Institu- 
tions are entitled to Direct Prices and Discounts 








on this extremely modern Folding Banquet Table. 
Also available with adjustable height pedestals. 
Write for catalog and special discounts to all 


educational institutions and organizations. 






LIL TLE TA 36 CHURCH ST. UZ ET OZ 





You can afford EUROPE 
THIS SUMMER! 























driving 
your 


RENAULT 


4 door 4 CV sedan 


case 
RECOVER MOST OF COST 
BY RESALE 


For travel or study in Europe, famous 
Renault plan stretches your dollars to the 
limit! Here’s how: Order Renault here for 
delivery in Europe at rock-bottom, tax 
free prices: Satisfaction guaranteed by 
Evrope’s largest factory and most com- 
plete dealer service network. After your 
trip, you can bring your Renault home, 
or sell it over there. Remember: 

Only French cars can be re-sold in France. 

WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
Direct Factory Branch 


RENAULT OF FRANCE, Dept. J-1 


270 Park Ave. (48th St.), New York 17 
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If You are a Public- 
Relations Director... 


Vor can obtain from the National 
School Public Relations Association, 
NEA, the following services and ma- 
terials: 


Services 


Public Relations Basic Service for 
Schools: New service of National School 
Public Relations Association, including 
Trends, monthly PR newsletter, a single 
copy each quarter of one of these: Pub- 
lic Relations Leads for the Elementary 
School Principal; Public Relations Leads 
for the Secondary School Principal; or 
Public Relations Leads for the Local As- 
sociation Leader; free copy of each 1954 
NSPRA_ handbook; other membership 
services. $3 annually. 

Public Relations Leadership Service: 
Includes Trends; complete file of Pub- 
lic Relations Leads; the PR Research 
Memo, jointly produced by NSPRA and 
NEA Research Division to report new 
findings and background data in public 
relations; year’s supply of Jt Starts in 
the Classroom Newsletter, monthly 
roundup of PR tips and technics; The 
Education Reporter, newsletter obtained 
by NSPRA thru the Education Writers 
Association; Exchange File of outstand- 
ing printed materials produced by school 
and nonschool sources; free copy of each 
1954 NSPRA handbook; other member- 
ship services. $10 annually. 


Public-Relations Handbooks 

Let’s Go to Press: Guide to Better 
School News Reporting. 1954. 48p. $1. 
Contact Plus. Handbook of ideas for 
improving school-community relations. 
1954. 64p. $l. The 1954 PR Guide. 
Where-to-look list of books, pamphlets, 
films, radio programs to spark the school 
public-relations program. Print It Right. 
How to plan, write, design school pub- 
lic-relations materials. 1953. 48p. $1.50. 
It Starts in the Classroom: Handbook. 
Practical public-relations ideas for class- 
room teachers. 1951. 64p. Sl. Teaming 
Up for Public Relations. Preservice and 
on-the-job PR tips for association lead- 
ers, superintendents, principals, college 
professors. 1952. 48p. $1. Happy Jour- 
ney. Handbook for parents whose child 
will soon enter kindergarten or first 
grade. 1953. 32p. 40¢. Putting PR into 
HPER. Public-relations technics for 
school health, physical education, rec- 
reation workers. 1953. 64p. SI. 

All handbooks cited above are pub- 
lished by NSPRA, some in collaboration 
with other NEA departments. Quantity 
discounts on all handbooks. NSPRA, 
NEA. 

Dues for NSPRA are $3 individual; 
$5 institutional [includes five Trends]; 
$10 association [includes 10 Trends]. 








Cakes 








ABOARD SHIP there's round-the-clock fun 
for the entire family. Deck games or a brisk 
stroll in fresh salt air, relaxation in well 
appointed lounges, movies and dancing... 
superb food and friendly, attentive service. 





FUN ASHORE visiting interesting Alaskan 
Towns... you'll see a forest of totem poles 
..- landmarks of gold rush days...and catch 
the excitement of Alaska’s fabulous modern 
growth. 


This year choose The Alaska Line’s 12-day 
round-trip cruise through scenic water- 
ways for the vacation of a lifetime! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY 


or mail coupon for new illustrated folder with 
full information about your Alaska cruise. 


= ae — —_— 


ALASKA 





STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


eg ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Room 81, Pier 42, Seattle 4, Wash. 


Please send me your new illustrated folder with 
full information about my ¢ruise to Alaska. 


Name 





Address 





a 
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You can obtain from the Division of 
Press and Radio Relations of the NEA 
the following materials: 


Motion Pictures 

Freedom To Learn. 28 min. sd. color 
or b&w. 16 mm. Includes promotion ma- 
terials. Cleared for television. Shows that 
students are taught to study all sides of 
a question before deciding about it. 
Color, $170; b&w, $75. Skippy and the 3 
Rs. 29 min. sd. color or b&w. 16 mm. In- 
cludes promotion materials. Cleared for 
television. Shows how a first-grade child 
learns the fundamentals thru a teacher’s 
understanding of his particular needs 
and interests. Also shows that the Three 
Rs are tools to help children live satisfy- 
ingly in the world today. Color, $170; 
b&w, $75. What Greater Gift. 28 min. 
sd. color or b&w. 16 mm. Includes pro- 
motion materials. Cleared for television. 
Dramatizes the classroom teacher as a 
professional person. Color, $170; b&w, 
$75. Secure the Blessings. 27 min. sd. 
b&w. 16 mm. Includes promotion ma- 
terials. Cleared for television. The pub- 
lic school in a democracy. $55. 


Radio Transcriptions 

Record #4: Passing of the Hickory 
Stick [1314 min.]. Compares the old style 
of discipline with modern classroom 
technics—and Yes, Mr. Walker [1314 
min.]. Points out that tyrannical pressure 
groups can endanger freedom of learn- 
ing. 33-1/3 rpm. 16” disc. $10. Record 
#3: The Line Is Busy {1314 min.}. Chil- 
dren are cheated of an education when 
the teacher has too many children to 
teach and too many other jobs to do— 
and Strand of Thread [131% min.]. The 
school’s role in teaching fire safety in all 
classes. 33-1/3 rpm. 16” disc. $10. Record 
#2: The Goal Beyond [131% min.]. A 
retired teacher explains that school chil- 
dren learn moral and spiritual values— 
and Tomorrow Won't Wait {131% min.}. 
Emphasizes that every citizen has a re- 
sponsibility to the school children of 
America, 33-1/3 rpm. 16” disc. $10. Ree- 
ord #1: Threshold [131% min.]. Drama- 
tizes the teaching of reading in the ele- 
mentary grades—and The Kindled Spark 
[1314 min.]. Shows that our schools are 
teaching American history. 33-1/3 rpm. 
16” disc. $10. 


Leaflets 

The Hound and the Hare. 6p. Shows 
that the schools teach arithmetic better 
than ever. 20 sample copies 50¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Schools and Fishin’ Poles. 
6p. Shows that the schools teach the 
Three Rs better than ever. 20 copies 50¢. 
Quantity discounts. The Captain Had 
It Easy. 6p. Shows how our schools teach 
citizenship. 20 copies 50¢. Quantity dis- 
counts, 


[Next month: materials 
for counselors or deans.] 
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for a select group of dedicated 
teachers and administrators .. . 


@ A NEW KIND OF SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


@ A NEW KIND OF MASTER’S 
DEGREE 


To you who are concerned with the serious- 
ness of your responsibility in helping young 
people to form a sound basis for judgment in 
a complex world... 

To you who feel that no matter how good 
your technique may be, your ability to fulfill 
this responsibility will grow as your horizons 
are broadened ... 

Wesleyan University offers an opportunity 
for graduate study with breadth: breadth of 
scope . . . cutting across departmental lines, 
integrating areas of human interest; breadth of 
concept .. dealing with ideas, not merely 
facts and techniques, and breadth of inte!- 
lectual opportunity . . . limited only by your 
capacity and desire to grow. 

If you become a candidate for the degree of 
Master of Arts in Liberal Studies, (non- 
candidates are also accepted) you will include 
at least two departments in your major study, 
and also will choose courses outside your 
major ... from any part of the curriculum. 

Wesleyan is a non-denominational liberal 
arts college, founded in 1831. A distinguished 
faculty . superb library . . atmosphere 
of informality ... small classes . . . seminars 
rather than lectures . . . outstanding facilities 
for cultural and recreational activities : 
all contribute to a valuable and_ exciting 
learning experience at 


Wesleyan University 
THIS SUMMER 


For bulletin, please write to Joseph S. 
Daltry, Director of the Summer School, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut. 


























OUTSTANDING TEXTS 


in history and science 


for high school students: 


The Past 
That Lives Today 


Becker, Painter, Han 


Modern History 


Carl Becker 


New World of Science 


Burnett, Jaffe, Zim 


New World of Chemistry 


Bernard Jaffe 


SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Chicago * Dallas * San Francisco 








VIA 


A wonderful way to earn full college credit and enjoy 
a thrilling trip through Europe or around the world! 








I am interested in: 
University credits O 


Resident study ata 
foreign university O 


Special countries 
or areas 0 


(Specify) 


Roam abroad in leisurely fashion seeing all the famous sights 
and cities... study at an accredited univergjty from 2 to 6 
weeks in an educational center such as London, Paris, Rome. 
You can do both in one glorious trip on a university-spon- 
sored tour via TWA— world leader in educational air travel. 
Thousands of students and teachers have taken these trips in 
the past five years, enjoying a fun-filled jaunt while earnin 
full college credit. You can take a tour dealing with a teinsial 
field such as music, art, languages ... attend the World Edu- 
cational Conference in Geneva...arrange a visit to the Orient. 

The cost in time and money is surprisingly small. You'll 
speed to Europe overnight via TWA. And thrifty TWA Sky 


Tourist fares stretch your budget. Mail the coupon today! 


Fly the finest... ryt WA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director TWA Air World Tours NEA-WA 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the Flying Educational Tours being 
offered in 1954, 


ett ye Ce a a 

Address 

City Zone 
ee ee 
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ve Ocala and Marion County's 
location in the beautiful rolling 
\s, ) hills and lake region of Florida 
“Ny makes it an ideal place for those 
S.. ~ who want to remain active during 
P s retirement. Cool summers, mild 

Ve winters and numerous cultural 
We activities enhance the appeal of 
—S\'t this retirement paradise. Beautiful 
@ ‘ 18 hole golf course. Home of 
AY Silver Springs and Rainbow 
ex, Springs. Bass-filled lakes challenge 


Tw 


~ 


Es those who long to drop a lazy 

: line where fish are plentiful. 
a am f 

WP. In addition, there is no state 

tex inconre tax nor inheritance tax. 

| } Consider these advantages and 

4 you'll make Ocala and Marion 


i es County your “Kingdom of the Sun.” 





For free details write to Ocala 
and Marion County Chamber 
of Commerce, Zone 43, 


OCALA, FLORIDA 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 5 - AUG. 11 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


Eighth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SESSION 
for elementary and high school teachers. Con- 
versation with individual tutor. Spanish lec- 
tures repeated in English at another hour. Va- 
cation attractions. Pleasant mountain climate. 
Room and board in hotel or homes. 


All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U.S. 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


Registrar in charge of enrollments) 


gt . . 
iThe Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. 


Popular sizes, styles and 


colors. Write for samples, brochure and 


prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 
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Owe publications of the NEA and its de- 
partments from the Association at 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash must 
accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
D. C. Make money order or check out to the 
Superintendent of Documents; do not send 
stamps. Order other items from addresses 
given. 


Civil Liberties 

“We Hold These Truths . .. Freedom, 
Justice, Equality.” Report on the main de- 
velopments in civil liberties in the US, and 
the work of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. Jan. 1, 1951-June 30, 1953. 160p. 50¢. 
Quantity discounts. ACLU, 170 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10. 


Censorship 

Censorship and Controversy prepared for 
the Natl Council of Teachers of English by 
the NCTE Committee on Censorship of 
Feaching Materials for Classroom and Li- 
brary. Importance of freedom of thought 
and inquiry to the educational process in 
a free society. 1953. 56p. 75¢. No discounts. 
NCTE, 8110 S. Halsted St., Chicago 20. 


Curriculum 

Preparing Highschool Students for Col- 
lege Composition by Alfred H. Grommon. 
Specific suggestions by college teachers of 
English for use with college-bound high- 
school students. Reprint, California Journal 
of Secondary Education, Feb. 1953. 6p. 10¢. 
Order from Dick Worthen, East Contra 
Costa Junior College, Golf Links Rd., Con- 
cord, Calif. 


Health and Safety 


+1 Supplement to the American Red 
Cross First Aid Textbook. Leaflet on back 
pressure-arm lift artificial respiration 
method; changes in use of the tourniquet 
and in treatment of injuries due to cold. 
Free. Obtain from local Red Cross chapters. 


Have Fun .. . Get Well! by Maryelle 
Dodds. How to keep the sick-abed child 
happily occupied. For tots to teenagers. 
1953. 39 p. 10¢. Order from Affiliated Heart 
Assns or American Heart Assn, 44 E. 23rd 
St.,. New York 10. 


Hobbies 

Stamp Collecting, How To Go About It 
by S. C. Johnson. Guide for the beginning 
stamp collector. 1953. 64p. 60¢. Also, Collect- 
ing Coins by C. C. Chamberlain. Introduc- 
tion to coin-collecting hobby. 1953. 48p. 35¢. 
Order both items from Soccer Associates, 
10 Overlook Ter., New York 33. 


Teacher Recruitment 

How Can We Get Enough Good Teach- 
ers? A Guidebook. What citizen school-im- 
provement groups can do about the teacher 
shortage. 1953. 9lp. Single copies free for 
limited time. Natl Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York 36. 








Mount Shuksan Near Bellingham 


The coupon below could easily be 
your ticket to the vacation of your 
dreams. It will bring you a colorful 
booklet that will help you plan your 
vacation visit to the many attrac- 
tions of Washington State—includ- 
ing fertile Okanogan Valley, made 
famous by Washington apples; rec- 
reation-filled Olympic Peninsula, 
Mount Rainier and Olympic Na- 
tional Parks and the many lakes in 
the vicinity of Spokane. 


smeetey aT : - ¢ as ss 
Photographing Grand Coulee D 


SSS SSS 22S SSS SSS SSS SS SSS S222 S228 
Washington State Advertising Commission : 
Room No. 1141, Transportation Bidg. 
Olympia, Washington 

Please send me your FREE natural color 
booklet on Washington State. 
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Where To Get It 





Slides 


Tue best single purchasing guide for 
slide collections is a 22-page booklet en- 
titled, Where To Buy 2x2 Slides, a sub- 
ject directory, available for 10 cents from 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
The directory of slide sources contains 
the names and addresses of 85 commer- 
cial slide producers. The second section 
of the directory is a subject index which 
indicates which of the 85 companies 
listed have slides related to the subject 
headings. 

(mong 
slides are: 


the leading producers of 2x2 


American Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park West at 79th St., New York 
24. (science) 

Dr. Block Color Productions, 1309 N. 
Genesee Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. (fine 
and applied art, social studies) 

Color Slide Cooperative, McCormick 
Hall, Princeton, N. J. (social studies) 

Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ra- 
venswood Ave., Chicago 40. (science) 


Eulo Company, Box 178, Denver 1. 
(social studies) 

Lee Lindeman, 122 Elmwood Ave., 
Narberth, Pa. (social studies) 

Konrad Prothmann, 7 Soper Ave., 
Baldwin, N. Y. (fine and applied arts) 

Ro-Loc Slide Company, Box 1715, 


Washington 13, D. C. (social studies) 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy, Chicago 14. (litera- 
ture and language arts, social studies, 
science, mathematics, health and_physi- 
cal education, vocations, fine arts) 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st 
t.. New York 17. (economic geography 
maps and outline maps) 


I'wo sources of 314x4 slides are: 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Pa. (reading readiness, art, science, liter- 
ature, social studies) 

Konrad Prothmann (address above) . 


Many teachers are building up their 
own slide sets, based on materials of lo- 
cal interest or places they visit. If you 
have such a set which you would like to 
exchange for slides representative of 
other sections of the United States, con- 
tact the Department of Audio-visual In- 
struction, NEA. If there is a demand for 
such an exchange service, the depart- 
ment’s National Committee on Instruc- 
tional Materials will be glad to organize 
the exchange. 


—Prepared by Instructional Materials 
Committee, NEA Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction; Mrs. Wanda Daniel, 
chairman, Grosse Pointe City Schools, 
Mich. 
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TEACH IN COLORADO | 





YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Over 1,000 authors — most of 
had their books published, promoted and dis- 
tributed through our unique plan. No matter 
what type of book you’ve written — fiction, poetry, 
biography, religious — we can help you. Send for 
our free, illustrated brochure, We Can Publish 
Your Book. 


them new — have 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 


Dept. N-43, 
In California: 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual summer school sponsored 
by the Wniversidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and 
members of the Stanford University faculty will be 
offered in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 27-August 7, 
1954. Offerings include art, creative writing, folklore, 
geography, history, language and literature courses 
$225 covers six-week tuition, board and room. Write 
Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, 
California 





Northeast Teachers Agency 


Box 603, Burlington 1, Vermont 


We recommend to desirable positions 
in New England, New York and New Jersey 


Write for Registration Form 





DOROTHY MARDER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 


LEARNING 


and 


LIVING 














342 Madison Ave. 


Summer 
teachers 


Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
ao Education Association 

Penn. Dept. G Denver, Colo. 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 
Member NATA 

25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 








College of Education 


TEACHING— A CHALLENGING CAREER 

® Thorough teacher preparation combined with 
general college education. B. E. and M. E. de 
grees. Prepare for rewarding career in teaching 
Nursery School, Kindergarten and Elementary 
Grades. On Chicago's beautiful North Shore 
Our 68th Year. Fall, Mid-Year and Summer 
Terms. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, Ph. D., Pres. Rm. 416C Evanston, Ill. 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 
Member of the Southern Association of 
and Secondary Schools 
JULY 14 to AUGUST 24, 1954 
Liberal Arts, Architecture Ge 
Folklore, Arts and Crafts 
For illustrated literature 
Escuela de Verano 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 
Monterrey, N. L., MEXICO 


Colleges 


Spanish ernment 





Positions available in Nursery 

Schools, Public and Private 

N. Y. C. 17 Schools, Colleges and Universities, 

Schools and Camps. Specializing in placement of 

in foreign positions, especially elementary level. 
Member NATA 





Summer Seiiaae at the 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
JUNE 21 to AUGUST 20 


Education and recreation meet on the 
friendly University of Denver campus. A 
variety of workshops, institutes and 
seminars of varying lengths supplement 
the regular academic undergraduate and 
eraduate degree programs. Long days of 
sunshine and cool nights stimulate study 

.enhance the planned mountain recrea- 
tional and cultural attractions which are 
open to you. 

This summer, pack the limit of living 
and learning into those few short weeks. 


RETURN THIS COUPON TODAY 


—--- 


Director of Summer Sessions, Department NM | 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. 


Please send me free complete information on 
Summer Sessions. 





} 

| 

| 

| 
Reisteislstelaaeiataanie 


Live in attractive, comfortable, on-campus Name - _ — 
apartments...enjoy congenial compan- 
ions. Learn at the top-of-the-nation. The Pe eS ae eer ae see 
University of Denver...fully accredited . 
academic programs in all areas. — 
So oe ee oe 
For Complete information... Courses, Housing and Costs... MAIL THIS be 
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Join a World Studytour—for 
Sightseeing Plus Insight 


Enjoy purposeful travel—with congenial 
adults of varied occupations. Unusua 
programs, exceptional leadership, en- 
lightening experiences. Non-profit—low 
costs. European Economy Tour, only 
$595. Others stress Drama, Music, Art, 
Ideas, Politics. Booklet “E’’ describes 
15 expertly planned Studytours. 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 


Goodwin Watson, Ph. D. 
Rye, New York 


Director: 
Box 523 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


. . right away! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now making money 
every day on short paragraphs. | tell you 
what to write, where and how to sell; and 
supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-C, 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


FREE PROJECTS! 


Valuable PROJECTS for class- 
work in Arts and Crafts are 
available free of charge: 
Ceramics Without A_ Kiln, 
How To Make Molds, Wire- 
craft, Feltcraft, Woodcraft, 
Rusticraft, Planters, Patio 
Furniture, Metalcraft, Metal 
. Etching, Glass Etching, Cast- 
ing with Liquid Plastics, Wax- 
craft, How To Imbed Biological 
Specimens, and many others. 
Write for details. Please men- 
tion school name. 


PLASTICAST CO., Dept. 21 
P. O. Box 987, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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Recess 
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When Ignorance Is Bliss 
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“Teacher loves me, pop—she put 


a kiss on all my _ problems.” 


REPRINTEC FROM COLLEGE LIFE 


Attention: Three Dimension 


Three-D movies, now all the rage, 

Have lately invaded the comic book 
page. 

Small fry are “gone” on this latest of 
fads 

To the smiling amusement of moth- 
ers and dads, 

Who indulge them with comics and 
3-D glasses 

Till three Ds come home on reports 
from their classes! 


—JFAN C. SOULF, Springfield, Pa. 


On the Cutting Edge 


AccorpING to one of my fifth-graders, 


Pa] 
“The hen will sit on the egg and 
hatchet.” 
—\IRS. RALPH BACON, Riceville Gram- 


mar School, Riceville, Tenn. 


Mystery of Time 
This seems to be 
The usual plot; 
The day is done; 
My work ts not. 
—STEPHEN SCHLITZER, in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Dry Wit? 

THE home-economics teacher was con- 
ducting a lesson featuring dried prod- 
ucts, such as raisins from 
prunes from plums. 

“What is drief beef?” she inquired. 

“T don’t know,” answered a student 
thoughtfully, “unless it’s cows that are 
awfully thirsty.” 

—JEAN NEWTON, Mossyrock High- 
school, Mossyrock, Wash. 


grapes and 
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Antiquated Auntie 


Junior, a fourth-grader, informed his 
mother and his Aunt Louise that Colum- 
bus discovered America in 9214. 

“You mean 1492,” his aunt corrected 
him. 

“How do you know?” 








“I learned that in geography when ] 
went to school,” said Aunt Louise. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Junior 
incredulously, “that he discovered it be. 
fore you went to school?” 

—BEVERLY JEAN FREY, rural teacher, 
Nemaha County, Kans. 


Two Teeth Make a Whole 


A FOURTH-GRADE Class was learning to 
recognize fractions. Pictures of fractional] 
parts were shown, and the children were 
asked to name them. When we came to 
one-half, Freddy “That's 
tooth.” 

—KATHLEEN JACK, La Canada, Calif. 


said, one- 








Your Choice of Two 
Summer Institutes 
for Teachers, in 1954, at 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


The Institute On The Position of 
The United States in World Affairs 
June 20 — July 30, 1954 


The Institute On 
Current Problems in Education 
July 6 — August 13, 1954 


Six credits for six weeks 
Four credits for four weeks 


For information write to: 


Dr. Samuel Engle Burr, Jr. 
Director of the Institutes 
The American University 

Washington 16, D. C. 





FLYING COLLEGE 


SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign 
universities and governments. 

AROUND THE WORLD 

AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 

Middle EAST SEMINAR 


EUROPE $882 to 1,395 
All tours make provision for an abundance of 
sight seeing in the all inclusive cost. Time for 
independent travel too! 

Co-Educational—College Credit Optional—For 
Graduates, Undergraduates & Professional Per- 
sons. For details address: 


PROF. J. E. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. 


FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT 


Excellent salaries, transportation, maintenance. 
Teaching positions open now in Europe, South 
America, Alaska, etc. How-When-Where to 
apply. $2.00. Foreign Employment, Box 114, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 











TEACHERS FIND BETTER 
POSITIONS! 


1 year subscription to CRUSADE . . . $5.00. Hundreds 
of the best teaching positions throughout the U. 5. 
are published 20 times a year. Find the position 
YOU want. $5.00—no fees—that’s all it costs! 
Subscribe now. CRUSADE, The Plains, Ohio. 
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